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H OoLSOEN THEATRE ROYAL. 

BARRY SULLIVAN, Sole Lessee and Manager. This 
and every Evening, at 7. “THE LOTTERY TICKET.” Mr. 
George Honey. At 8, Moore’s Great Trage‘y of “THE GAME- 
STER.” Barry Sullivan, Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephene, 
Lin Rayne, Horsman, Lunt; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss J. 
Rig old, Miss M. Howard, &c. To conclude with ‘“‘THE 
WATERMAN.” George Honey, D. Evans, E. Cotte, Mrs. 
C. Horsman, &c., 

Principal Scenic Artist, Mr. Jurtan Hicks. 
Acting Manager, AMory SULLIVAN. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Institnted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal enone the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Earl ot DUDLEY. 

The First STUDENTS’ CONCERT of the PRESENT TERM, 
open to Subscribers, Members and Associates, wil! take place at 
the Institution, on THURSDAY EVENING, November 4. 
Commencing at 8 o’clock. 

The HALF TERM will COMM ENCE on Monday, November 8. 

Candidates for admission may be examined on Thursdays, at 
11 o'clock. ; 

By order. JOHN GILL 

Royal Academy of Music, eae 


4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





EXETER HALL. 
MApsuE LIND-GOLDSCHMIDT, 


Madame Patey, Mr. Montem Smith,and Mr. Santley will | 


sing in Mr. Otto Goldschmidt’s Sacred Pastoral, RUTH, which 
will be produced, for the first time in London, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, November 17. The chorus and orchestra, includ- 
ing the most eminent professors, will number more than 500. 
Organist, Mr. Hopkins. Conductor, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 
Doors opén at seven ; to commence at eight o'clock. 


M ISS CARLOTTA LYNDHURST and Miss 
_ANNIE HARRIS have the honour to announce their 
GRAND EVENING CONCERT at Myddelton Hall, Islington, 
on Wednesda: , Nov. 17, 1869. Conductors, Herr Lehmeyer and 
—— at Cll ag od to 5 seats, 38.; unreserved, 2s. ; ad- 
mission, 1s. Tic’ at the princi 

the Hall, and at 25, Caledonian-road. aes 


a EVENINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
National Sunday Longne Choral Society. Ladies and 
Gentlemen accustomed to Choral Singing, and willing to join 
the above society, are invited to the first rehearsal, at the 
rooms of the League 256; High Holborn, on Monday, Nov. 1, at 
. hw a veered = eB yy on this occasion, are re- 
es! communicate, s voice, ce. Mr. E. W.S 
Conductor, Arthur Davi . Hou. Sec. ” TO etre 


ME: 3: AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons in Vorce Propuction anp VocaLisaTion, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO oF THR PIANoFoRTa, 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 














MME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs SWIFT AND 00., 65, KING STREET, 


to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronpgspury- 

VILLAS, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 

engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
essed. 


town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addr 


Price 1s. 6d. ; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


LATE PROCEEDINGS. 
A SECOND LETTER 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE CHURCH’S CREED OR THE CROWN’S CREED?” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
anpv SIMPKIN. 





Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 


THE CHURCH'S CREED OR THE 
CROWN’S CREED? 


A LETTER 
10 THE 


MOST REV, ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 
BY 


EDMUND §S. FFOULKES, B.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Christendom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
anp SIMPKIN. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 


MEMOIR 


MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 








LONDON : 


REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 





M*s BERRY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 


of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 








M ISS ELLEN GLANVILLE be 
i her removal to 2, Percy-terrace, 


engagements for concerts, &c., to be addressed. 


to announce BY 
broke Grove-road, 
Notting-hill, W., where she requests all letters concerning 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 





ISS PATTIE HARGREAVES (Contralto) begs 


Letters re: tin 
Oratorios, Concerts, and “Lessons, to be addressed as cal to 


to announce her return to Leeds. 


her residence, 8; Cross Elmwood-street, 


——— 


BY 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





i DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs 
io be a that she is in Town for the Season. All le 


Water, W. 


to 
tters ‘PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
to her residence, 24, Durham-terrace, Bays- 








i R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays; Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 


Adiress, Mr. Jonn Ruopzs, Crorpon, 8. 











REE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Opinions of this an 
other leading papers b; — Mr. LANSDOWN 


pap’ post 
COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACAD . Norfolk-road House, 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 


Price 7s. 6d., Vol. I. 


yy Sane SKETCHES ABROAD and at 


THE ROMAN INDEX AND ITS | With origina atusic ty Momet Caorny, Graun, &c. ;. Vocal 


Cadences of Persiani, Grisi, Malibran, &c., and other Musical 
INustrations; and an account of Music in Florence, Pesth, 
Vienna, and Paris. 
«* A man like Mr. Ella, who has undoub’ held a most con- 
spicuous position in the musical world, could scarcely fail to 
have at command a rich store of information therewith. The 
practical remarks and suggestions offered by Mr, Ella are excel- 
lent in themselves, and possess peculiar claims toattention from 
being based on his long experience.”— Morning Post. 
‘*Many of these sketches are very interesting, others are very 
instractive.”—Theatrical Review. 
“A most valuable and interesting work.”—Hogarth. 
“The reader has only to remember that Mr. Ella for a long 
period has mixed in the best musical society in Europe, to be 
sure that he has at command stores of information, experience, 
and observation.” —Spectator. 
« Among the most interesting musical illustrations are a love 
song, words and music by Mozart, and a beautiful Styrian mee 
lody.”—Choir. 
“Throughout these sketches two things are conspicuous— 
genuine love for his art, and kindly gentlemanly disposi- 
tion. There are few musical men, or musical events, or musical 
subjects, on which Mr. Ella has not something to say, and every 
one will feel interested in Mr. Ella's pages, the facts not 
being dished up or coloured with a view to sensational effects.”— 
On chestra. 
“This book is among the most remarkable which the season 
has given us."—Pali Mall, 
“Some of the essays are very learned. Here and there we 
meet with bold and honest criticism of men and things most 
commendable.” —Manchester Examiner. 
‘Ags far as anecdote is concerned Mr. Ella is admittedly 
facile princeps. He is clearly cosmopolitan in his sympathies 
for all that isgood, whether of home growth or foreign, He 
has the eye of the enthusiast.” — Musical Standard, 
‘*These musical sketches will be of special interest to 
musicians and amateurs, all of whom will be glad to pone the 
original ieces by Mozart, Czerny, Graun, &c.”—Public Opinion, 
‘Mr. Ella has more or leas had a hand in every notable event 
in the musical world for so long a time pont end bee won for 
himself go fair a place, both as a musician and a critic, that few 


- 


living men would be found so well qualified to write a volume 
of Bevery and musical gossip. 
gossip of kind, consisting of musical 


8) with short essays on miusici 

and written with good sense and 

taste. The anecdotes of Becthoven atid of Mendelssohn are 
among the best, but many others are both new and good, as any 
reader will soon discover who dips if only at random into these 
genial sketches.”—The Standard. 

“Full of information and entertainment to every lover of 
music.”—Illustrated News. 

Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


EW VOCAL MUSIC.—Just issued (gratis and 

tage free), a complete CATALOGUE of all Mosars. 
ROBERT C KS & CO.’S VOCAL PUBLICATIONS. Also, a 
Separate Catalogue of Part Music for Voices, —London; New 
Burlington-street. 


EW SONGS and BALLADS (Very Easy). 
. Miss M. Lindsay, | F Away. Anne Fricker. 
Daughter of Denmark. B. Ri. Tapre be Thy Dreams. J. R, 


Morn on the Meadow. W. T. | Our Dear Old Church of Eng- 
Wrighton. land. J. L. Hatton, 

O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove. ™ Voice is near, W. T, 
A 8. +. " 

The Mother’s Visit. Ditto. 


We call it gossip, but it is 

p of a good aneron varied 
musical information of a curious and inte: inter- 
persed and nae, 





Di Hane ight Bulle.” Ditto, 
Long, Long Ago. tto. er e. 

Home ‘ese her Warrior | She was my Boyhood’s Dream, 
dead. Miss M. Lindsay. J. L. Hatton. f 
The Bridge. Ditto. a t Tars of . Ditto, 
Oh, when wilt Thou come unto | TheSoldiers of our . Ditto, 
Me? Ditto. Beautiful Leaves. C. Cherry. 


0, Ye Tears, InC@andD, F.| Kathleen Aroon. F. Abt. 
A 


Ow Blessing on the Daisies. WwW 

Ditto. ° be 4 Prince of Wales. 
A Forest Ramble. tto. . Richards. 

atone t free, 19 stamps. Also, post free, a Catalogue 


London: Published only by Robert Cocks & Co., New Burling: 
ton-street. Order of all Musicsellers. 








M J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
’ «intends visting London for “dhe gnuing sea 
MLR, oe top y 201, Regent streets Pe ney , 


CS. AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 


late Mai of the St. ‘s H is at liberty to 
make ar — Cincert Parte, nteriataments eft 
London in the provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 8, 65, 


Wigmore-street, w. 








= doe x and, onal sie of. this nition venies it senate 
conily ‘seine Ge Vee ee een See R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZ - 
nov’ Ser She hearers of Go Oeatetip, For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its character for a 
uarter of a century, the flatte: received 
d LONDON : pet Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
E Statesmen, fully establish its’ great virtues, No V or 


Public Speaker should be without this in 








Bayswater. Branches—Hampstead-heat and Brighton. 
dent Studente.}—V. 0, Wages, Soorotary. 


CRAMER & CO, LIMITED 
201, REGENT ek 
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NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


SuRENNR, one Ht. K, Dippwy. 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant | 
bindings, full bv mind morocco, 31s. 6d. 358, 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the | 
Songs, has been written by GronoE FARQUHAR GRAHAME, 
Author of the article “Music” in the seventh edition of the 
* Encylopedia Britannica.” 


THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. 


One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Groner Farquaar GRanameE, 


THE DANCE MUSIC, One volume, 7s. Being the 
Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspeys so arranged as to 
eduuit of their being played in the regular sequences of Reel, 


Strathspey, and Reel. 


Cokes ‘E'S IRISH MELODIES. — With New | 
Syimph mies and Accompaniments, aad Edited by G. A. | 
MACFARREN. In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 
each containing Twelve Songs, 48. ; or each Song separately, 1s. 
Caamer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


Saint Cecilia, Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Kight books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 
cott : 

No. 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 
sohn, Haydn, pene Gounod, Wallace, and 
Miss Davis ... nelea aeumene .ee Solo §& 

“Duet 6 

No, 2, ¢ ontaining Selections from C herubini, Chopin, 

Mozart, Kossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod 
Solo 5 
Duet 6 

No. 3, Containing Selections from Auber, Mozart, 
Heas, Gounod, Balfe, a and Brinley 
PRIN sok cenisa sities 00 00 00 cece oc 00 oc ONO 

” ” ” Duet 
Sacred Half-hours with Gounod .. .... 6+ 000000 ee 00+. SOLO 
” ” Duet 


Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


~ CRAMER & CO/'S 
NEW SONGS 


BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 


o coo 


aran 
cooo 








Lot mo love theo .. 00 00 0000 ce coed cect .. Arditi 
A Voice from the Ocean ... 00 00-0000 os 3 P, ” Knight 
Angel Land.... 0 00 00 60 00.00 06 00 00 . Ditto 
All that’s bright must fade” e0:0n 00.00: 06:40 00.8 "Mudie 
Bright be thy GRORTED 00 00 00.00 00 00.0080 . Ditto 
Pauline’s sermon eerens onsnnbonee ey oe 2 % Hatton 
Pretty Nell . EK. 
4S ye Walter Maynard 
Kissing her Hair oe 00 ce ce cece ce ose . Ditto 
Wha «aith the River.. ccccccccceccese Leolin 
Song of Home . e ° : “Maeder 
Hymn of St. Hile ia’s ‘Nuns. RB. ‘Ric hards 
The Last Watch. . ° * ‘A Macfarren 
The Broken Ring éstam 

I long for the Violet of Spring 
My Jamie..... 0.06 rT >). 
Wong of the Kchocs .. .+.sssscce cece «+d. Barnett 


Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


N EW SONGS 
"ARDITL. 


SIG. L. 


.. +» Henry Smart 
-« +A, Reichardt 


eocoanoacocooooco™ 








Beauty, Sleep (‘ ‘LT Me 1 PP 

Dream of Home (‘Il Bacio") (s 

Garibaldi (sung at the one Palace ‘upon ‘Garibaidi’s 

VORES) wc cccccece eee ee 

Gondolier's last good night , ° 

Let me love thee, in C and D (8), ‘sung by Mr. ‘Santiey) a 

Life’s Curfew Bell (»), (sung by Mr, spend . 

Love's presence, in C and H flat () ‘eae berets 

Now, thou art mine eeeeee o 

© Veazosa Giovinetta.. yereery Teer 

They ask me why I love her ‘»), (sung by Mr, Santley)... 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


C ARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


“ae 


econe MS Kc eococe 
enccoosco oof 





a. a. 
Mermarp’s Sona (from “ Oberon”) ........ 2 6 
* Tur OLp CLock on tHe Stars” (Deserip- 
tive Morceau).......+. eecccccccaccsess & 6 
Huerun; Nocturne ....:..coccsscccs ssene yO 
DUARROON DAMGE siccnocececcssdccanscssce OO 
Isat 00 & Dad. ocd hs 0 icxesd taeda 5 0 
La Promesse Donne (‘* Pensée Fugitive’ ye. - 8 O 
Der Freyscut'rz, Fantasia ........ aaaces OO 


‘The above six pieces comprised the best collection of > 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, sho 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the sedinen 
player, they enjoy the advantages essential to popularity. 4 
Carl Veley is to be congratulated on having hit on three requisites 
— goodness, the absence of difficulty, and commendable 
brevity.” ~The Leader, Nov, 2nd. 

* Admirable pieces, where the student will find both pleasure 
andi mprovement, and the accomplished rformer auple 
oP vortunity of displaying his ability and aang his audience.” 

he Ore hestra, Oct. 28th. 
Caanun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





| NEW MUSIC 
| 


\ TOOD'S NEW AND CO COMPLETE EDITION | 

Arranged with | 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Duy, T.M. Munir, J.T. | 
In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or | 


BY 


C. GODFREY. 









QUADRILLES. 8s. a 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ., 4 
| Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘‘ Irene” ‘ 40 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David’s ‘‘ Le Saphir’ oe 4 
LANCERS. 
The Biine Wie oe oe ss sc cdcvcccevcdosscpsccescccdsooee & 


WALTZES. 
Wiaweed, TRG 00 60.00 0 60:00 0000 cess co ecewws ve cece oeeee 
| SN, SD ay:00-40:05:00:06.05 00:00-60-60 00:06-66.000000 00,0008 
Nora, The .. £0 eg RO6n 00400000 babe cp bepe sede ce 
Good-bye, Sweetheart pe peteweea 
| Uma, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by Ima de Marska P 


> > > 
ocooco 


GALOPS. 
| Wind-up, The . 40 
Tramp, The, founded on the ‘celebrated American air. 40 
“Cross Country... 40 
| May fair, on subjects from Nicolai’s “Merry Wives” 4 0 
SCHOTTISCHE, 
Kettledrum ........ see 40 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent ean W. 


NOW READY, 


-/CRAMER’S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz ee ee CHartzs Goprrey. 
gn Quadrille ., ee ee ee ” ” 
| The Wind-up Galop ee oe ee ” ” 
No. 2. 


| The Cymbeline Mazurka Geratp STANLEY. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. ** Arranged by CALicorr. 

1 The Woodland Whispers Waltzes GeRaLp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles os .. G. Reptier. 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop ee +» Hiswai pg VILLIERS. 


No. 3. 


The Schubert Quadrilles .. ee ee 9” ” 
The Oaks Galop ‘ ve ee ee 9 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka oe ee ” 





” 
No, 4. 
The William Tell sar anaae ee Luter Arpitt. 
The Popular Polka .. eo ” ” 
L’Arditi Waltz ee o ” ” 
| La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka ee ee ” ” 





" 


| 
| The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 2s. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 


The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rey. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp an Intropuctory Essay on THR Rise AND PROGRESS oF 
THE Rounp, Catcn, anp CANON ; 


Atso BiograpnicaL Notices Or THE ComPosgks, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 
Member of the Royal prey BH Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


sponding Member of the iety of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
usical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 





CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 





Night I donne PTRTETETETEL LETT 
Le Bee F6EB 2. 0. 000000 c00c ce ence socsce 
Pleasant Dreams ! .......seseeecs cosesssersee 
The 


PPP eee eee eee eee 


Coco gcc > 
cocoooos 





Caamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


The Chopin Waltzes oo oe +» Hosvat ps VILLiERs. 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 


COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUTZ. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpon: 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 
WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND BDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 





LonDox 3 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 





EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpon ; 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 





NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


- 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
iv. FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vzrvl. 
Pianeforte Arrangements, Dance Music, &c. 
Craman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





~——_) 





Lj = rl ~y DESTINO. By Vzpl. 
Rate teat on alin 











T. 
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THE MYSTIC. 





(The following new poem by the Poet Laureate 
appears in the Atlantic Almanac. | 


Angels have talked with him, and shown him thrones: 
Ye knew him not : he was not one of ye :— 
Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn : 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 

The still, serene abstraction ; he hath felt 

The vanities of after and before ; 

Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart, 

The stern experience of converse lives, 

The linked woes of many a fiery change 

Had purified, and chastened, and made free. 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward, vary-coloured circumstance, 

The imperishable presences serene, 

Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound, 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences, 

Four facéd to four corners of the sky : 

And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ; 
And yet again, again and evermore, 

For the two first were not, but only seemed 
Cne shadow in the midst of a great light, 

One reflex from eternity or time, 

One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 
Awful, with most invariable eyes. 

For him the silent congregated hours, 
Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 
Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes 
Smiling a god-like smile (the innocent light 
Of earliest youth, pierced through and through with all 
Keen knowledges of low-embowéd eld), 
Upheld, and ever hold aloft the cloud 

Which droops, low-hung, on either gate of life, 
Both birth and death ; he in the centre fixt, 
Saw far on each side, through the grated gates, 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 

He often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

And all things creeping to a day of doom. 

How could ye know him? Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle; he had well nigh reached 
The last, which, with a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 
Upburning, and an ether of black blue, 
Investeth and ingirds all other lives. 


Aurrep TENNYSON. 








PROVINCIAL. 





Archbishop Manning opened a church on Tuesday 
at Southend, at which place there has hitherto been 
Roman Catholic service in a room in the house of 
the resident priest. There was a large attendance of 
clergy and laity, including several Protestant friends. 
The music was the Mass of Hummel in B, and was 
well executed by the choir of St. Aloysius Church, 
London, the members of which went down for the 
occasion. Mr. Barnett conducted. There was a 
déjetner afterwards, at which the Archbishop 
presided. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Alexandra 
Theatre company was held on Monday in Liverpool. 
The total number of shares issued is now 3970, 
upon 2795, of which £8 10s. per share has been 
paid; 1060 are still in arrear of present call; the 
remaining 115 shares have been forfeited, and have 
become the property of the company. The profit 
and loss account shows a balance to the debit, 
inclusive of interest, of £1083 5s. 8d.; this, how- 
ever, includes the balance brought forward from last 
Teport of £801 2s. 8d., and the amount of parish 
rates £77 2s. 2d. during the time the theatre was 
vacant, thus reducing the actual loss on the year’s 
working to £205 1s. 8d., including about £200 law 
and building expenses, which will not occur again. 
The mortgage debt on the building, upon which 
interest is payable, now stands at £18,691 18s. 11d. ; 
this will be further reduced by the remaining 


The Plymouth Vocal association gave a grand per- | strong, including as prime donne Mdmes. Tietjens, 
formance of Bennett's “‘ May Queen” in St.James’s Sinico, and Ilma di Murska, as well as Mdlles. 
Hall, on Wednesaay Oct. 27th, followed by selections Banermeister, and Scalchi, and Signori Mongini, 
from ‘“ Martha” ‘ Faust” ** Trovatore” * L’Afri- Cologni, Gardoni, Bagagiolo, Foli, Santley, Lyall, 
caine” &c. There was a large audience, and Formes &c, ‘To remark on each performance during 
the performance was very successful. Madame | their visit would require more space than we can 
Florence Lancia, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr./spare. Madame Tietjens seemed throughout the 
Orlando Christian, were the principal artists | first week of the short season in better voice than we 
engaged. Leader, Mr. H. Reed; pianoforte Mr.| have heard her for a long time. In the 
Hannaford; the band and chorus of 120 performers | ‘* Flauto Magico” ** Robert il Diavolo” “ Der Frei- 
were ably led by Mr. F. N. Liéhr, Hon. Conductor, schiitz,” and ‘* Gli Ugonotti” her singing and acting 
Several of the songs and choruses were encored, as were as pre-eminent as ever. Surely her powers 
was also the trio ‘‘ The Hawthorn in the Glade,” | must be akin to the supernatural to stand the 
sung to perfection by the principals, Rossini’s| constant work. Towards the close of last week 
‘* Messe Solennelle”’ is to be performed by this society | slight symptoms of fatigue were visible, due in a 
on the 1st December. | partial degree, no doubt, to the very trying atmo- 
| sphere of Cottonopolis. Mdme. Sinico retains the 
At Burslem on the 26th inst. an excellent perform- | position she has long since won in Manchester; her 
ance of Haydn’s “ Creation” was given at the Town | grace and coquetry, allied to her charming singing, 
Hall by the Tonic Sol-fa choristers, the principal | always make her welcome, and she shows herself a 
vocalists being Miss Clelland of Manchester, Mr. | true artist in throwing herself heart and soul in so 
Kirby of Edinburgh, and Mr. Brandon of Gloucester. subordinate a réle as that of Papagenoin the “ Flauto 
The chorus numbered 150 yoices, and the band was Magico.” Her reward is in the ovation she 
full and complete, embracing many of the leading | *!ways receives after the duet in the second act, 
members of Mr. Hallé’s band led by Mr. Seymour; | ‘*Pa-pa-pa-pa-geno.’’ With Mr. Santley as Papa- 
Mr. Powell occupying the accustomed place of con- | 9¢% she sings this with so much abandon that an 
ductor. Miss Clelland and Mr. Brandon hada warm | @Proarious encore is invariably the result. Mdme. 





reception, and notwithstanding the prohibition on 
the program against encores were compelled torepeat 
their duets. Mr. H. Walker presided at the organ 
with the skill and ability he has always displayed 
during his long connection with Mr. Hallé’s Choral 
Concerts at Manchester. 





On the occasion of Wombwell’s menagerie visiting 
Ballater on Saturday last, Mr. Fairgrieve was 
honoured by a special command from her Majesty 
the Queen for a private view of the collection at half- 
past three o’clock for the younger members of the 
Royal Family. At that hour the Princesses Louise 
and Beatrice and Prince Leopold arrived at the 
menagerie, attended by the Duchess of Athole, 
General Grey, Lord Bridport, Sir Thomas Biddulph, 
and a numerous suite. The performances of the 
lions, leopards, and elephants appeared to please 
much; and on the departure of the Royal party to 
Balmoral, after a stay of one hour and a quarter, 
General Grey informed Mr. Fairgrieve that they 
were all much delighted with the visit. The Prin- 
cess Louise personally complimented Mr. Fairgrieve 
on the splendid appearance of the collection, and 
thanked him for his attention. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee Mr. J. F. 
Warden), Mr. Fred Robson took his benefit on 
Friday night, appearing in ‘“ Green Bushes” and 
‘* The Lioness of the North.’ In the first piece Mr. 
Robson played Master Grinnidge ; Mr. Paulton, Jack 
Gony ; and Mr. Concanen, Connor O’ Kennedy ; but the 
best impersonation in the drama was that of Phil 
Murtagh by Mr. W. F. Perry, a gentleman who is 
perhaps unrivalled in his representation of bits of 
Irish character. Mr. Buckstone’s play and ‘‘ London 
by Night” were presented on Saturday. On Monday 
Mr. Henry Powell, accompanied by two trained 
horses, appeared in ‘‘ Mazeppa,’”’ to a very large 
audience. The new scenery by Mr. Richard 
Thorne is to be commended for its excellence ; 
and the mechanical arrangements and properties of 
Messrs. Huby and Jones conduced much to the 
success of the piece. Mr. Powell is not a good actor, 
but the horses are remarkably well trained, and we 
are confident will draw good audiences, ——The Ulster 
Hall Monday Popular Concert was well attended 
this week. Miss Annie Hiles was the vocalist, but 
the attraction was the farewell performance of the band 
of the 54th Regiment. At the previous concert 
the farewell appearance of the band was announced, 
but, having been kept in Belfast a week longer than 
was expected, they performed again on Monday 
night. Mr. A. Cellier presided at the organ. 





Manchester has just been fayoured with a visit 
from Mr. Mapleson’s Opera Company with a greater 
success musically speaking than on any previous 





amount of £1 10s. per share, to be called up in 
December next. 


visit for some years, The Company was remarkably 








Sinico must also be complimented on her perform- 
ance vocally and histrionically of the ill-fated 
“ Traviata,’ which was substituted at the last 
minute for ‘‘ Hamlet,’ to the great disappointment 
of hundreds who had anticipated the performance 
with great interest. As the garrulous Birdcatcher 
in Mozart’s opera, Mr. Santley has shown himself 
a much better actor than we gave him credit 
for. It is the essence of dry comedy—how 
he sings the music need scarcely be said. This 
opera was unquestionably the most successful of the 
series, boasting of an excellent cast and ever popular 
music. Astrafiamante is especially suited to the 
peculiar quality of Mdlle. di Murska’s voice ; she did 
ample justice to the music, though on the second 
performance an apology had to be made on the score 
of hoarseness. The Sarastro and Monostatos (Signor 
Bagagiolo and Mr. Lyall) could scarcely be improved 
on. The latter gentleman deserves especial credit 
for his conception of the audacious African. ‘ Roberto 
il Diavolo”’ was given here for the first time for 
many years. It was excellently done, being uncom- 
monly well mounted, an unusual event at the Man- 
chester Theatre Royal. The graveyard scene was 
positively applauded, a fact that deserves mention 
when, at the same theatre, the ‘“ Wolf's glen” 
in the “ Freischiitz” was so scandalously set that 
not a few hisses greeted it. Signori Gardoni and 
Mongini have divided the tenor parts if we allow for 
a débutant, Signor Della Rocca, who appeared in 
“* Sonnambula”’ and “ Traviata.” Gardoni showed 
that though his voice has lost its freshness none 
of the finished grace was wanting that has so long 
been associated with his name in “ Fidelio ;” he was 
particularly successful, Signor Mongini’s fine voice 
gained him high honours in ‘ Gli Ugonotti” and 
** Don Giovanni.” In the former his singing with 
Tietjens of the grand duet was electrifying. Last 
but not least we must speak of Mdlle. di Murska— 
this lady has never before been heard here, we can 
safely say her début was of the most successful, and 
her future visits will be looked forward to with much 
pleasure. The ballet and s!nge groupings, &c., were 
decidedly better than usual, the only great drawback 
being the meagre support these excellent perform- 
ances received from the public. What more they 
want we cannot say. ‘Truly the British public is 
incomprehensible. 








CONCERTS. 





On Saturday week the program of the Crystal 
Palace was as follows :— 


Overture in C, Op. 115 (Namensfeier)........ Boethoven. 
= ‘ne -— "he ee | 
r, Cumming: % mas, an 
i. Made... teseee Rossini, 
Aria, ‘Io te lascio,” Madame Sainton-Dolby.. Mozart. 
Symphony No. 4. in D minor, Op. 120,..,., Schumann 
a. Ziemlich sam, Lebhaft. 
b. Romanze. Ziemlich lan gsam. 
ce. Scherzo, Lebbaft, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 





4. Largsam. 
e. Lebhaft 

Duet, “ I Montanari,” Madame Rita and Mr. 

Maybrick . TAkipenendddeeryeesncceeee Cae 
Song, ‘‘ A bridal soug,” Mr. Cummings (uc- 

coinpinied by the composer) ....Charlotte Sainton-Dolby. 
Concerto for violin, Op. 64. Mons. Sainton.. Mendelssohn. 
Aria, * Mi tradi” (Don Giovanni), Miss Edith 

W ‘ : an Mozart. 

sony, “ The Two Grenadiers, “Mr. Lewis 

Pre Tee tti‘CséCOéN 
Song, “ Children’s voices,” Madame Sainton- 

ay a en Claribel. 
Quartet, “ Un disi ben ” (Rigoletto), Madame 

Rita, Miss Elena Angéle, Mr. Byron, and 

Mr. Maybrick.....ccccscsescsoes esedeecees erdi. 
Concert Overture (Die Fingalshohle) Op, 26 Mendelssohn. 
The Vingal’s Cave overture was perhaps the best 
played, and the most enjoyed constituent of the pro- 
gran. Mr. Mannscleaves tothe Schumann standard, 
but gains recruits slowly, if at all. 
playing of Mendelssohn's 


artistic and refined. 


M. Sainton’s 
concerto was as usual 
excepting Mozart 

were trashy, and did discredit to the Palace con- 
certs. They would have been worthier of the 
following week, when Blondin and Harvest merry- 
making reigned. 


The songs 


On the following Saturday we had a performance 
of * Acis and Galatea,” with a marked improvement 
in the choral department, and with a reinforcement 
of the choruses by wind instruments. ‘The principles 
were Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mr. George Perren, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Edward Connell. The 
lady exhibited discrimination in the airs of Galatea ; 
and Mr, Connell did better as Polyphemus than 
before. The tenors sang smoothly, and the perform- 
ance was generally praiseworthy. 

A concert took place on Tuesday evening last at 
the Lecture Rooms connected with St. Barnabas’ 
Church, in aid of the organ fund. An admirable 
program was provided for the numerous audience 
who testified their approval by frequent plaudits. 
Miss Edwards sang two ballads, with great success, 
as also did Mr. Reginald Sinclair. The accom- 
panyist was Mr. C. T. Ashlee, who performed his 
arduous duties with great efficiency. 

A series of performances have begun at the Angel 
Town Institution, under the name of the Brixton 
Monthly Concerts. The program of the first concert 
consisted of Haydn’s quartet in B flat, for two 
violins, viola, and violoncello, executed by Mr. 
Henry Blagrove (first violin), Mr. Clementi (second 
violin), Mr. Richard Blagrove (viola), and Mr. 
Aylward (violoncello). The other instrumental 
piece was Beethoven's pianoforte sonata, in A flat, 
Op. 26, performed by a Mr. Kidley Prentice, who is 
also the entrepreneur of the concerts. The rest of 
the program was made up of vocal music, in which 
the talents of Miss Blanche Cole were engaged, and 
some part singing by the Luscinian Glee Club. The 
concert-room, which is an elegant building for the 
suburbs of London, was well filled on the occasion, 
and the pieces selected for performance seemed to 
give satisfaction to the assembled audience, who 
were invited to attend a similar reunion next month, 
and listen to a performance of Beethoven's Kreutzer 
sonata for piano and violin. Mr. Sidney Naylor was 
an eflicient accompanyist at the pianoforte. 





THE THEATRES. 





* Not Such a Fool as He Looks” is described by its 
author as a farcical drama. Brought out at the 


Globe theatre on Saturday night it bore more the } 


character of one of those wildly improbable comic 
plays of Mr. Byron's, of which a dozen or so can 
be had, illustrated, of Mr. Lacy for a shilling. 
All manner of unexpected rolationships keep turn- 
ing up in the course of the play, with a profusion 
suggestive of the ‘* Box and Coz"’ school of drama- 
tic literature. And when the hero finds a mother 
in the first act, and a father in the second, the 
audience enter into the spirit of raillery, and 
expect him to turn up, in the third act, with a few 
odd long-lost uncles and cousins. ‘The plot is 
thus set forth:—Mr. Murgatroyd, a_ solicitor 
and money-lender, is the guardian of Sir Simon 
Simple, Bart, who is on the eve of attaining 
his majority and the possession of £20,000 per 
aunum. Murgatroyd has an only niece, Felicia 
Craven, on whom he bestows all the affection 
of which ho is capable, and in whom all his hopes 
are centred. He has long projected a marriage 








between her and Sir Simon, and has informed the 
latter that the young lady is favourably inclined 
towards him. Felicia, however, has secretly en- 
couraged the attentions of Frederick Grantley, a 
clerk in her uncle’s office, and when Sir Simon pro- 
poses to her she declines the offer, alleging her 
love for Grantley as the reason, and begging of him 
not to make her miserable by persistence in his 
suit. He accedes to her entreaties, and subse- 
quently, when questioned by Murgatroyd as to the 
resalt of his advances, he flatly refuses to marry 
Felicia, Finding his dearest hopes thus frustrated, 
Murgatroyd gives way to passionate rage, and 
declares that Sir Simon is not entitled to the patri- 
mony which he has been expecting, but that he is 
simply Augustus Cookscy, the son of Mrs. Mould who 
has since been re-married, and is now the wife of 
Mr. Mould, Murgatroyd’s office messenger. This ef- 
fectively terminates the first act, and a period of six 
months having supposedly elapsed, we find Au- 
gustus leading a nondescript kind of existence with 
his mother and stepfather, at their humble lodgings 
in Little Mogford Street, where the remembrances 
of his former luxuries and ease are heightened 
by the contrast with poverty, the continual 
bickerings of his parents, and the short- 
commons on which he is put. During his stay 
here Grantley and Felicia, who have eloped and 
contracted marriage, but who are afraid of Mur- 
gatroyd, who they feel assured will give chase on 
discovering their absence, arrive and solicit shelter, 
which Augvstus accords them, and then saunters 
out fora walk. During his absence Mrs. Merton 
calls upon Mrs. Mould, and avows herself to be 
the mother of a male infant which she had left in 
her charge twenty years back, and agitatedly 
inquires whether the boy still lives, stating that 
at the time named she had run away from a stern 
husband, whom she had not seen since, but that 
she has lately come into possession of an ample 
fortune in her own right. The boy is of course 
none other than Augustus, alias Six Simon, who at 
this juncture is heard coming up the stairs. Mrs. 
Merton conceals herself, in order that she may 
look upon him unobserved. He enters, and is 
followed almost immediately by the enraged 
solicitor, whose inquiries after the fugitives are 
baffled in such a stolid and irritating manner by 
the whilom Sir Simon as to provoke him to threaten 
the latter with personal chastisement. Verbal 
retaliation of an expressive nature ensues, and 
Murgatroyd raises his walking-cane to strike Au- 
gustus, who courageously wrests it from bim, break- 
ing it across his knee, at the same time peremptorily 
ordering him to leave the room, and upon hisrefusal 
is just on the point of preparing to eject him by 
physical force when Mrs. Merton emerges from her 
hiding-place, and implores him net to raise his 
hand against the man who, she declares, is his 
father. ‘This brings the second act to a successful 
conclusion. A year’s interval is supposed to take 
place before the curtain rises on the third act, in 
which we are introduccd to Mrs. Merton's 
sumptuously furnished lodging, where we also find 
Augustus comfortably installed. His mother’s 
hobby is the distribution of tracts, in which work 
she engages his practical help. Augustus, however 
does not take kindly to his occupation, and 
delegates a great deal of it to Mould, who has 
become his valet, so that he may escape from the 
tyranny of his wife. Murgatroyd has repeatedly 
written to Mrs. Merton, soliciting an interview, 
but has invariably been refused, and in order to 
obtain access to her he adopts a disguise. The 
ruse is successful, and a reconciliation is effected. 
Mrs. Mould who has by this time got tired of 
leading a life of celibacy, also finds her way to 
Mrs. Merton’s in search of her husband, who 
assumes the disguise just before laid aside by his 
former master, hoping by this means to elude her 
vigilance, having a lively horror, as he expresses 
it, of “ returning to the bosom of bis family.” He 
is, however, captured in the garden—asasuspicious 
character—as he is endeavouring to make good 
his escape, and brought back to the drawing-room 
where he also agrees to return to the conjugal 
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state, anda dance brings the piece to the conclusion, 
thereby confirming its burlesque nature. The new 
play cannot, even by the extremest latitude, be 
termed a success. ‘he sole redeeming features in 
the general weakness and extravagance of the 
construction, is the excellence of the acting. Mr, 
Byron himself sustained the réle of the ingenuous 
baronet, and effectively looked the fool whose 
simplicity it is the play’s business to negative. 
Sir Simon is a fair young man of slow imagination, 
sluggish in mental processes, but chivalrous, manly, 
and possessing a good deal of common sense at the 
bottom. Mr. Byron’s acting presented a curious 
complexity of character in this part; and perhaps 
no one but himself could have succeeded in doing 
the réle so much justice. Next to Mr. Byron, 
the impersonation of Mr. J. Clarke demands 
eulogium. This gentleman played Mould, 
with a remarkable make-up, and portrayed 
the idiosyncrasies of the stimulant-loving, hen- 
pecked messenger with admirable force and 
originality. Mr. Parselle too conceived the cha- 
racter of Murgatroyd with his usual facility ; and 
Mrs. Stephens brought out the part of the virago 
landlady with good effect. The other parts have 
minor importance. On the whole “ Not Such a 
Fool as He Looks” is hardly a favourable instance 
of the author’s capability. 

The new piece by Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. 
Dubourg, entitled “* New Men and Old Acres,” was 
produced on Monday at the Haymarket Theatre, 
which has reopened for the season. The success 
attendant upon the new piece is sufficiently assured 
to enable us to congratulate Mr. Buckstone. As our 
readers are probably aware the play does not now 
see the footlights for the first time. In 
August it was produced with good results in 
Manchester, on which occasion we detailed 
the plot. We now repeat the leading incidents. 
The action is intended to contrast the hereditary 
possessors of a large estate with the nouveau riche 
whose fortune enables him to hector the former. 
The first act takes place in Cleve Abbey, the 
residence of the Vavasour family, and is devoted to 
an exposition of the embarrassments of the Vavasours, 
who are only nominal possessors of the heavily 
mortaged Abbey and estates. The household of 
Mr. Vavasour consists of, besides himself, his wife, 
Lady Matilda, their daughter Lilian, and Bertie 
Fitzurse, Mr. Vavasour’s nephew, a young man of 
not very bright attainments, who is “ cramming” 
for the Civil Service examination, his quick-witted 
cousin, Lilian, acting as his “coach.” Bertie is 
evidently more addicted to the turf than to study, 
and from him Lilian acquires a slangy mode of ex- 
pression which is continually shocking the refined 
sensibilities of her mamma. Contiguous to Cleve 
Abbey is Beaumanor Park, the residence of the 
Bunters. Mr. Bunter is a wealthy contractor, proud 
of his low origin, and of being a self-made man. 
The appearance of these people at the Abbey is 
amusingly illustrative of the vagaries of wealthy 
ignorance and ill-breeding. Lady Matilda seeks 
in a favourable alliance for her daughter the means 
of relieving the family from its difficulties, and 
is divided whether to secure Bertie, who has only 
good family and prospects, or Mr. Brown, the mort- 
gagee, who is a parvenu and wealthy, though eligible 
in point of age. Brown is invited to the Abbey, and 
speedily falls in love with Lilian, who, from despis- 
ing him for his obscure origin, gradually learns to 
esteem him for his frank and generous disposition. 
She fails to perceive her mamm’s tatics, however, 
until the vulgar loquacity of Mrs. Bunter discloses to 
her her father’s desperate fortunes. In conversation 
with Brown she endeavours to obtain from him a 
confession as to his intentions respecting the pro- 
perty. Believing that he is shortly to become its 
possessor, she pathetically confides to his care the 
schools, the almshouses, the fish-pond (untenanted 
by fish), the one-eyed peacock, and other objects 
her regard; and finally, unable to restrain her grief, 
bursts into tears. This brings down the curtain on 
the first act. The second act takes place on the 


croquet lawn in the Abbey ruins, and discloses the im- 
proving relations between Brown and Lilian, and the 





progress of an amusing dirtation between Bertie and 
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Miss. Fanny Bunter, a young lady who quotes 
Wordsworth and Ruskin, and is lugubriously ro- 
mantic about sighs and broken hearts. Lady 
Vavasour, having meantime decided in favour of 
Brown, with much tact leads the latter into an 
avowal of his attachment for Lilian, and encourages 
him in his suite. This proves successful, for Lilian 
has come to really regard him with affection. Their 
happiness is, however, of a short duration, for a 
panic having ensued on the Stock Exchange, Brown, 
to save himself from utter ruin, is obliged to part 
with the mortgage deeds on the Abbey to Bunter for 
£40,000. Bunter is anxious to possess the Vavasour 
property, as his confidential agent, Blazenbalg, has, 
under pretence of fishing, learned from certain 
geological specimens he has gathered (and some 
of which Brown, suspecting a motive, contrives 
to possess himself of), that there is a rich vein 
of hematite iron on the estate enough to largely 
multiply its value. The news of the catastrophe 
on ’Change is communicated by Bunter to Lady 
Vavasour, who immediately sets to work to break 
off the match between Brown and her daughter. 
The former honourably relinquishes his claim to 
Lilian’s hand, to her great grief, and with an affect- 
ing parting between them the second act terminates. 
Beaumanor Park, the seat of the Bunters, consti- 
tutes the locale of the third act, and. we now find 
Bunter hurrying on the proceedings for the trans- 
ference of Cleve Abbey to himself. A dispute as to 
terms between his worthy tool, Blazenbalg and 
himself is settled by Blazenbalg being permitted an 
equal share in the transaction in order that the 
discovery of the ore may be kept secret. Meantime 
Bertie has proposed to and been accepted by Fanny, 
but his suit is discountenanced by Bunter on account 
of his want of fortune. The death of a relative, 
however, leaves nothing between him and a title but 
an approaching birth, which, if it prove to be of a 
female, decides the matter in his favour. Bunter 
awaits the result before pronouncing his decision, 
and receives a telegram from a special agent announc- 
ing the birth of—twins !—girls, as he next learns; 
and thereupon gives his consent. The Vavasours 
are visiting at the Bunters on the day appointed for 
the formal conveyance of the Abbey lands to Bunter. 
Here Brown appears, having retrieved his commercial 
reputation at the expense of his fortune. In an 
interview. with Bunter and Blazenbalg he re- 
veals to them his knowledge of the existence 
of the ore, he having had the minerals 
analysed; but though they seek to purchase his 
silence upon the point until the transference is 
completed, he indignantly declines, and the plotters, 
not to be baffled, lock him up in his hreakfast-room. 
Mr. Vavasour and Lady Matilda now appear to 
complete the settlement; the deeds are produced, 
the conveyance is handed over for Mr. Vavasour’s 
signature, when, to the utter confusion of Bunter 
and his confederate, Vavasour declares his know- 
ledge of the ore, and announces his ability to dis- 
charge the mortgage. To complete his discomfiture, 
Bunter also learns, from the same source, that the 
title to which he believed his son-in-law was 
destined to succeed was a barony by writ, and there- 
fore only descended to male heirs in a straight line; 
80 that Bertie could not be a lord after all. Finally, 
he discovers that a cheque for a large amount, which 
Blazenbalg had received as part of his reward for his 
duplicity, had been cashed by that worthy before 
his own order to stop payment could arrive. Brown, 
who is released from his confinement by Lilian, is 
proved to have apprised Mr. Vavasour of the 
mineral wealth of the estate, and so preserved it, 
at the last moment, from the clutches of Bunter. 
Grateful for his disinterestedness, Lady Matilda 
agrees to the union of her daughter and Brown, Mr. 
Vavasour’s consent following as a matter of course. 
In a dramatic sense the story is capitally con- 
structed, and the acting is of the kind to show it to 
the best advantage—in other words, it is of the true 
Haymarket pattern. The gem of the piece is 
Lilian, as acted by Miss Madge Robertson—the 
most ladylike comédienne we have in these days of 
dearth. The réle was presented with admirable 


finish and art, and elicited warm admiration. Mr, 
Chippendale exhibits with characteristic effect the 





owner of the “ole acres;’* and Mr. Howe acts 
Brown with his usual felicity. Mr. Howe is always 
excellent in comedy, however diverse be the parts 
assigned him. Mr. Buckstone’s Bunter can be well 
imagined: the humour of the rich vulgarian who 
decks the old house with gaudy splendour, and 
is continually bringing his parvenu notions 
and shifty morality into conflict with the pride 
and integrity of the Vavasours, could not have 
been better brought out. Mr. Buckstone exhibits 
the schemes and triumph and discomfiture of the 
humbug with an equal amount of comic power. 
Mrs. Chippendale is stately and dignified as Lady 
Matilda Vavasour, and Miss Caroline Hill amusing 
as Fanny Bunter. The scenery is excellent: par- 
ticularly the picturesque ruins of the old abbey, and 
the general effect of the piece justified the call at 
the end for all concerned. The National Anthem 
was sung at the termination of the comedy by Miss 
Fanny Wright, Miss Robertson, and Miss Gwynne. 

At the Lyceum Mr. Allerton is solving the problem 
whether an audience can be found in London to 
support representations of Shakespeare performed 
with average mediocre merit. Mr. Allerton is a 
respectable exponent of tragedy, and in some respects 
gives original renderings of the points of Hamlet. Mr. 
J. Neville’s Polonious is a good performance ; on the 
other hand the Ophelia of Miss Granville (a débutante) 
is unsatisfactory. We are loth to be hard upon new- 
comers, but we are compelled to suggest that the 
young lady has much to learn before she earns the 
honours now forced upon her. The King of Mr. 
Dolman, the Laertes of Mr. Coghlan, and the Ghost 
of Mr. Brandon Ellis calls for no remark. 

Mr. J. Russell’s opera Company are at the Stan- 
dard, where the ‘** Grand Duchess”’ is running, with 
the manifest appreciation of East End audiences. 
“Barbe Bleue’’ is announced as in rehearsal, 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Mr. Maccabe has been giving a series of perfor- 
mances at the St. James’s Hall, to crowded audiences, 
during the past week. His various impersonations 
of characters, and his rapid changes of dress, com- 
bined with his marvellous power of what for want of 
a better name, we must call ventriloquy, elicit the 
most rapturous applause. The ancient and modern 
minstrelsies—illustrated respectively by a trouba- 
dour with the regulation cloak and guitar, and a 
street musician who intersperses his vocal efforts 
with performances on the piccolo, flute, and clarionet 
—was about the most successful hit, if we except the 
admirable make-up and attitudinising of Miss May. 
It seems scarcely possible that the slight and youth- 
ful figure of Mr. Maccabe in propria persona, could 
be capable of such varied metamorphoses as are 
exhibited in the course of his most agreeable 
entertainment. 

In consequence of the great success of Miss 
Bouverie in the Shakespearean ‘ Costume Re- 
citals,” at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, which 
during the present month have comprised a wide 
range of characters, and severely tested the versatile 
powers of this accomplished actress, we are to have 
another week of the series, the selections comprising 
not only Lady Macbeth, Juliet, and Rosalind (the 
merits of which have been warmly acknowledged by 
crowded audiences), but the shrew Katharine, and 
Julia from Knowles’s ever-weleome play of the 
“ Hunchback.” The ‘Costume Recitals” will be 
brought to a conclusion on Saturday, November 6th, 
and we ‘hope will bo patronized as their merit 
deserves. 

The Messrs. Wardroper’s clever entertainment, 
“Peculiar People of the Period,” continues to 
attract humourous and appreciative audiences 
to the Polytechnic. For originality, rapidity of 
change in costume and voice, and freedom from 
vulgarity, it ranks amongst the best of its class. 
We understand that it will shortly be supplemented 
by a novelty from the pen of Mr. H. Wardroper, 
introducing some new optical arrangements. 

Prominent among the diversions of Islington 
stands the Philharmonic music-hall. The name 
is suggestive of classical fare and a severe audience, 





but program and hearers in Islington are of no un- 





bending nature. The Islingtonians understand 
‘harmony ” as clubbable cronies understand it in 
village inns. The Philharmonicians of Islington 
care little for Beethoven: perhaps nothing at all. 
On the other hand they think highly of Mr. Frank 
Green, who, if we mistake not, supplies most of the 
music of our streets. This music-hall is popular, 
and is certainly well conducted. Among the attrac- 
tions very extraordinary feats are performed nightly 
by a family of acrobats named De Glorian, consist- 
ing of two male performers and a female gymnast. 
The latter, seizing the end of two long ropes, leaps 
from near the gallery facing the chairman to the 
stage—a flight termed ‘ terrific,” and certainly sen- 
sational. The company comprise, among others, 
Miss M‘Donald, the Misses D’Alberte, Miss Julia 
Wade, Florence Sanger, Walter Laburnham, Her- 
bert Campbell, Forest and Son, Raynor, and Victor 
Liston, all well-known performers. Attached to the 
hall are supper, reading, smoking, and billiard 
rooms; and an American bowling alley. The 
band is good, and Mr. Bartleman (the conductor of 
the establishment) arranges the business of the 
evening. The entertainment is varying, and Mr. 
Adams has announced that many novelties are about 
to be introduced for the amusement of the fro- 
quenters of the Philharmonic at Islington. 





MEYERBEER IN SCARBOROUGH. 





[ We extract the following account, from the pen 
of Mr. H. F. Chorley, of musical doings in 
Scarborough, with special reference to a torch 
dance of Meyerbeer’s, a master who in the ballet 
department of his art, is excelled by no one, as Mr. 
Chorley says, from the days of Lulli down to those 
of Rameau, Gluck, Sacechini, Spontini and Rossini. 
The writer is staying at Scarborough, and contri- 
butes a letter to the journal with which he has been 
so long and honourably connected. } 

Among the many attractions of a place which it 
has become the fashion to praise in print, the 
excellent music, provided as a standing attraction 
for the visitor to Scarborough, has hardly been 
sufficiently dwelt on. The results—produced, with 
limited forces, by Herr Meyer Lutz, the conductor, 
speak emphatically of his skill, intelligence and 
energy. Of their kind, and with reference to 
means, ‘‘times and occasions,’ they are almost as 
priseworthy as the performances at the Sydenham 
Palace, organized by Mr. Manns, which have 
grown from modest beginnings into one of the 
most noteworthy institutions to be found anywhere. 
It is odd, and not over-creditable to those con- 
cerned, that the Londoner should have to go to 
Sydenham or Scarborough to make acquaintance 
with some of the most interesting music of modern 
time; such, for instance, as the ballet-music of 
M. Gounod in his ‘* Nonne Sanglante” and ‘* Reine 
de Saba,” or (to come to my immediate subject) a 
pageant-dance by Meyerbeer, commissioned, even 
as Handel’s ‘* Water-Music’”’ was in its day, for a 
regal festivity. 

The four torch-dances of Meyerbeer, written 
during his court-service at Berlin, exhibit the 
most individual phase of their composer's talent as 
a master and inventor of rhythm. The one I have 
been hearing here—produced for the reception of 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, is in every respect 
admirable. The opening bar, a simple trumpet 
flourish, thrown into the stately tempo of a Polo- 
naise, seizes the ear at once. The relief in the epi- 
sode, which carries on the movement, more delicate 
and gracious in its melody than that of the prin- 
cipal theme, yet no less courtly and pompous, is 
admirable in its freedom and nature. The final 
climax, leading to the explosion of our national 
hymn, with the full force of the orchestra, is bolder, 
less shifty and less tormented than other examples 
of the kind existing in Meyerbeer's more ambitious 
works, and which have led to the not unjustifiable 
idea that he was deficient in resource, owing to his 
imperfect scientific training. Be this as it may, it 
is long since I have heard anything so distinct, so 
bright, so admirably adapted to its purpose, as this 
music; let the transcendentalists abuse it as they 
please, in uneasy confession of their own impotence 





and want of idea. 
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THE DRAMATIC MONOPOLY. 

In the second number of the Gaiety Gazette 
Mr. John Hollingshead, manager of the Gaiety 
Theatre, has some pungent remarks on the so- 
called Dramatic Monopoly. Alluding to the small 
number of writers whosupply the yearly increasing 
growth of theatres, he says:—‘‘ Their profits are 
greater in proportion to their labours than those 
of first-class barristers, attornies, artists, and 
physicians; but while the ‘ learned professions’ 
are full to overflowing, the dramatic authors of 
England can be counted upon the fingers. 
Managers are blamed for this by the public, who 


_ believe, or are led to believe, that no attempt is 


made by those most interested, to increase the 
supply of dramatic material. A manager is 
supposed to prefer a system under which he is 
compelled to share his profits with two or three 
writers, to one in which he has a choice of dramas 
at somethiug like the old Grub Street prices. 
Unlike any other tradesman, a theatrical manager 
is supposed to avoid the article in which he 
professes to deal. No one thinks of accusing 
bootmakers of avoiding boots, or watchmakers of 
avoiding watches; but managers are held to be 
exceptional idiots. This belief is chiefly fostered 
by a class of men who hang upon the skirts of 
literature, who write, as Mr. Ruskin does upon 
political economy, without having mastered the 
rudiments of their art. ‘The bootmaker is never 
troubled with amateur-made boots, nor the 
watchmaker with amateur-made watches, and 
amateur-made hats and coats are not thrust upon 
our bodies; but the editor and the manager have 
to pass one half their lives in looking over ama- 
teur productions. I was once connected with 
a popular magazine, to which more than five 
thovsand amateur stories and essays were sent in 
the course of the year; they were all read and all 
rejected except two, one of which was re-written, 
and the other largely “ edited.” The supply of 
dramas is not so large, but the result is much the 
same. A manager who does his work honestly 
has no time for any other reading than that sup- 
plied by his dramatic correspondents—professional, 
half professional, and totally unprofessional; and 
with every disposition to find acting merit in a 
drama, his labour generally ends in nothing. In 
these days of excessive theatrical competition and 
artistic decoration, the mounting of the six plest 
drama involves an expenditure of several hundreds 
of pounds, and a manager naturally hesitates be- 
fore he stakes this outlay on a play that may 
possess one or two good points in an acre of 
impracticable rubbish. An author who knows his 
business, can save a manager a small fortune in 
putting a piece upon the stage, by his knowledge 
of construction, und for this reason the managers 
select French dramas and known adapters. A 
French piece has this to recommend it: it has 
been tried, with more or less success upon a large 
and civilized community; an original English 
piece is an unsolved problem—the production of 
it is probably a leap in the dark, and a theatrical 
manager, with commercial responsibilities upon 
his shoulders has no right to attempt to do more 
than to please his customers. If he is told, as he 
often is by a certain class of writers, that he ought 
to patronise the British Drama he takes little 
heed of the advice, because he knows that play- 
house-keepers are not the only men who are asked 
to try experiments at their own expense.” 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SINGING. 


An article upon “ Parlour Singing" in the Atlantie 
Monthly refers to the physical organisation as 
modifying the character of the voice. The voice is 
modifyed by the size and shape of the mouth as well 
as the manner of using it. If a woman's mouth be 
small, and her lungs weak, her singing-voice will 
sound like cooing; if her mouth be small and her 
lungs powerful, her voice will resemble hooting, 
making a hollow sound like that produced by 
blowing into the narrow neck of a large bottle; 


if her mouth and throat are both very large, 
her voice will have a twang like that of a 
negress, and approaching a masculine tenor. It 
may not have been generally observed (says the 
writer) that, in proportion as any race of mankind is 
cultivated and civilized, the difference in the physical 
power of the two sexes is widened. The male and 
female of the African race are more nearly equal in 
corporeal strength than the white man and woman. 
I have heard a negro man and a negro woman 
singing together, and, as I did not see them, I could 
not determine whether the duet was performed by 
two of the same sex or otherwise. The voice of a 
negro of either sex, however, has in all cases a twang 
peculiar to that race. It might be imitated by 
singing through a widely-flaring tin funnel. The 
length and size of the neck produce important modi- 
fications of the voice. Soprano singers, for the 
most part, have sort necks and high shoulders. 
Women with very long necks and sloping shoulders 
have contralto voices, almost without exception. 
Hence we may explain a fact which often excites 
surprise—that many small and slender women have 
a low and deep-ioned voice, which should be dis- 
tinguished, however, from one of a masculine cha- 
racter. A symmetrical form of the neck and shoulders 
produces the mezzo-soprano, or middle voice, which 
is the most agreeable. All these different conform- 
ations of the mouth and frame give the voice its 
physiologieal character, which is also very consider- 
ably modified by temperament. I would also call 
the reader’s attention, before .I proceed further, 
to the fact that in all departments of art 
there is a certain kind of genius that is not 
generally appreciated. The truth of this proposition 
can be best illustrated by examples from the per- 
formance of music. A singularly nice discernment 
is necessary to distinguish that sort of merit which 
consists chiefly in expression and modulation. The 
great mass of people, including the mass of critics 
and connoisseurs, can fully appreciate only two im- 
portant qualities of a good singer, and have very 
little capacity for understanding those of a higher 
character. The two qualities of “ execution” and 
‘‘power’’ are easily comprehended, and obtain 
the plaudits of all; while grace, feeling, and 
expression {are considered secondary to the 
others. The power of lungs is placed above 
the power of genius. It must be remembered 
that ‘‘ execution,” used as a musical term, is applied 
almost exclusively to the faculty of rapidly enunci- 
ating the quick and difficult passages of a musical 
composition. ‘ Power,” in the popular musical 
vocabulary, is understood to mean physical or 
mechanical force. It is true that a singer, who 
without superior compass or strength of voice, 
should be able to perform with exquisite grace and 
expression, possesses power, in a very important 
sense. But this is the power of genius, and is not 
included in the popular meaning of the word, which 
expresses only a capacity for great loudness and 
compass. It is applied to singers as to instruments, 
in the sense in which a bugle is more powerful than 
a flute. The physical and mechanical powers are 
qualities that everybody understands, and, when 
extraordinary, admires; but genius is simply felt: 
it effects the heart and sensibility, but is not suf- 
ficiently palpable to be admired. This seems to be 
the characteristic of every age, and effects every 
department of the art. 





Mr. Kirkbride, the honorary secretary of the Leeds 
Working Men’s Hall, had a concert given on his 
behalf in the Town Hall on Saturday night last. 
There was a very large audience. The concert was 
an excellent one in many respects, and the audience 
were enthusiastic in applause. Amongst the large 
number of Leeds musicians, whose services were 
given, were Miss Hargreaves, Miss Winder, Miss 
Newbound, Mr. Tom Dodds, Mr. Acomb, Mr. Long- 
bottom, Mr. Dodds, &e. The chorus sang several 
popular glees with great effect. 
~ Noavoua Dumpuixes.—Make a vet light di with Bon- 
wick’s Gotp Mepat Baxiye RS ee res, with milk 
or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of 
boiling water, make the dough into balls the size of a medinw 
dumpling ; throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes 
without taking off the lid. To ascertain when they are done 
enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. 
Hefore serving, tear them apart on the wp with two forks, as 

















they become heavy by their own steam. with butter and 
sugar, or treacle, 
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Dottings on the Roadside in Panama, Nicaragua, and 
Mosquito. By Beprorp Pim, Captain R.N., and 
Bertnotp Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1869. 

This is a double work, or rather a work in two 
separate parts, written by men whose objects 
differed in the land which they describe. Dr. 
Seemann, last on the title-page but first in the 
book, went out to inspect some gold and silver 
mines in Central America, with a view to 
purchase. Captain Pim was stationed on the 
Mosquito coast, and worked for an interoceanic 
route between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Both 
parts are written in a lively and interesting fashion. 
Dr. Seemann succeeded in purchasing for an English 
company gold mines in Javali, Nicaragua, which like 
most mines of the Chontales district, are of consider- 
able value. The Chontales district possesses many 
broad veins, which it will require many years, with the 
most powerful and most approved machinery, to 
exhaust. The auriferous and argentiferous ground 
commences near the town of Libertad, in the 
mountain range which runs nearly parallel to Lake 
Nicaragua. It is many miles in width, and continues 
from this point towards the east to an unknown dis- 
tance. The gold-bearing lodes, as at present known, 
have not been laid bare beyond a breadth of a mile 
and a half; the yield on an average is one ounce of 
gold and several ounces of silver tothe ton. Near 
the surface the quartz is friable, but it produces 
more visible gold with increased depth. The mine 
of Javali is situated in the district of Chontales. It 
consists of a strip of land 200 varas long by 1000 
varas wide, with excellent water power. The ground 
in which the lode is situated rises to a height of 
462 feet, thus affording an immense deposit of 
quartz which can be worked with levels. The quartz 
is soft and friable, and can be easily stamped with- 
out previous calcination. The lode varies from two 
to twenty yards in width. The amount of ore which 
can be obtained without going below the water level 
is over 700,000 tons, so that the quantity is prac- 
tically inexhaustible; and the yield is an ounce of 
gold per ton. The roads, however, are in a very 
backward state all through the country; thus it is 
highly difficult to transport the proceeds of the 
mines. 

Captain Pim’s portion partakes more of the 
adventurous. Here is a story how he dined 150 
men on turtle for the cost of four and twopence—a 
narration calculated to bring water into the mouth 
ofan alderman. The King of the Mosquito country 
had desired him to take as much turtle as he wanted 
—by paying for it. 

‘The King turned round and explained to me that 
so soon as he had observed that the canoes were 
laden with turtle, he had at once commanded the 
sails to be lowered, and the canoes to come to him; 
and he begged that I would do him the favour of 
taking what turtle I wished, as well for myself as 
for a supply to the ship’s company. It was some 
little time before I could turn my attention to the 
material part of the affair, for I was struck with 
astonishment at seeing one, and in some instances, 
positively two, huge turtle stowed away in the 
hollow trunk of a tree which is here called a 
canoe, so narrow in beam as barely to afford easy 
sitting room for the Indians who managed it. How- 
ever, it was practically so inconvenient to keep these 
canoes clustering round the gig, that I soon tran- 
shipped a few turtle, and would have taken more, 
but found that even in my commodious boat there 
was room for very few. One canoe especially, with 
a pair of very large turtle, I did not unload, because 
I found the owners only too anxious, for the 
stipulated price of one dollar apiece, to come along- 
side the ship and deliver them in person. Each of 
these reptilia proved more than sufficient for & 
hearty meal for the whole ship's company, and 
therefore four shillings and twopence cannot be 
= an exorbitant outlay to provide a dinner for 

50 men.’ 


The process of catching the turtles was explained to 
Captain Pim by his Mosquito Majesty himself. 

“It appears that the Mosquito Indians often go out 
to sea for miles, indeed out of sight of land, to hunt for 
turtle. When their prey is observed, they bring their 
canoe noiselessly ae reach of the animal, into 
which they drive a barbed spear having a cotton line 





and cotton wood buoy attached to it, so that the 
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animal cannot sink to the bottom, is soon tired out, 
and is then easily turned upon its back, The fins 
are tied together, the canoe swamped, and the animal 
floated inside, after which, by a peculiar process of 
rolling and pitching, the canoe is partly freed from 
water, in doing which long practice has given these 
Indians great dexterity. One of them then sits 
astride at the extreme end, while the other prevents 
the frail craft from turning over; next, by means of 
the rapid action of the paddle, and the use of a 
calabash, the canoe is nearly cleared of water, so 
much so indeed that both men can now enter it, and 
complete the work of baling out. In the event of 
capturing a second turtle, this process is repeated ; 
and although the sea swarms with sharks his 
Majesty assured me that he had never known a case 
in which the canoe-men had been molested by them. 
Indeed I afterwards knew an instance of a shark 
biting off a considerable portion of the turtle, after 
its flappers had been secured, and when it was in 
process of transhipment to the canoe, the Indians 
manifesting a total indifference to the presence of 
an enemy so much dreaded by every other class of 
seafaring men. It is needless to say that these men 
are very nearly amphibious, and most wonderful 
stories are told of their endurance. The rain and 
spray seem to run off their thick skins like water off 
a duck’s back, and they will remain exposed to the 
weather for days, without appearing to care for it in 
the least.” 

The relations between Captain Pim and the King 
are all more or less amusing. Entertaining too to 
the reader, though not to the explorer, is the story 
of the difficulties thrown in the way of accomplishing 
Captain Pim’s purpose with his canal. The Mos- 
quito coast appears the last place to think of in 
connection witha pleasant life. It is always raining 
at Greytown, and save perhaps once a week or s0, 
the surf is so heavy as to keep all boats ashore. 
Dulness intensified and chronic bad weather render 
it the worst of bad stations. 





A Cruise in the Gorgon. By W. Corz Devereux, 
Assistant Paymaster R.N. London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1869. 

This book should have borne upon its. title 
page 1863, for in the June that year the Gorgon 
ended her cruise. She was engaged in putting down 
the slave trade on the Eastern coast of Africa, with 
an account of which much of the book is taken up. 
She appears to have been a curious old tub, about 
the last craft in the world fitted for such a ser- 
vice. An old and inferior paddle ship, she used 
much fuel and went with exasperating slowness. 
Occasionally she managed to run up against a prize, 
in which case she perhaps captured it, and as likely 
as not, did not. The majority of prizes were taken 
by boats’ crews apart from the ship, and remaining 
away from her for weeks together. The extent of 
the slave trade on the East coast is still largely 
practised : Mr. Devereux estimates the yearly number 
of slaves bought and sold at 45,000. Nor is the evil 
limited to enslaving the black ; for, as Mr. Devereux 
remarks, ‘‘ When we consider that for every slave 
captured there are about ten killed—for the tribes 
in the interior, in order to supply their markets, 
make war upon each other, surrounding their 
enemies’ villages, killing the adults and stealing 
the children—we cannot be surprised to hear that 
the interior of Africa is being fast depopulated. 

The principal depédts of the trade are Zanzibar 
and the Querimba Islands. The traffic is at all 
times infamous and abominable, but the very worst 
portion is the northern trade to the Persian Gulf. 
Packed tightly in the Arab dhows, the suffering of 
the unhappy slaves during the voyage of 1500 miles 
is beyond description. Upon an ordinary passage 
one half of the cargo dies of starvation, thirst, and 
disease. This shameful traffic might be stopped, 
the author thinks, in about ten years by a much 
simpler and cheaper plan than that put into present 
Operation. He recommends government to send 
out a dozen light draught gun boats fitted with 
large boats and manned accordingly, instead of the 
expensive useless steamers now used. Then the 
Whole coast could be guarded so thoroughly that 
no one would embark in so hazardous a traffic. As 
it is, the trade has decreased through the efforts 
of the cruisers. The author strongly urges that, 
with increased vigilance over the slave vessels, the 
Most scrupulous respect should be paid to honest 
traders. The people must trade. If they find that 


, — . rascal 
the slave trade no longer pays they will trade in| afford so much vocal display as the ‘“ Bocchina;" 


cotton and other produce. Instead of inciting the 
tribes of the interior to war they will urge them to 
cultivate the land. Thus one trade will take the 
place of the other; but to encourage this the most 
scrupulous respect should be paid to trading craft. 
As it is we are too often addicted to plundering the 
black, while pretending to protect him. 

The drawback to the book, which is well written 
and certainly interesting, is the tardiness of its 
appearance, and the lapse of time between the facts 
themselves and the narration of them. The slave 
trade is being perpetually modified by time; now 
this narrative points to a state of things which 
happened between six and nine years ago. The 
Gorgon sailed from England towards the end of 
1860, and the cruise ended, so far as Mr. Devereux’s 
story is concerned, in June 1868. Her service was 
between the June of 1862 and the last date. Upon 
the West coast we are happy to say the slave trade 
has been effectually put down. We are curious to 
know its state on the East coast at this present 
period of time. 





The Period. No.1. London: Freperick J. Guesv. 

Oct. 30th. 

A new journal of light literature with coloured 
illustrations, the majority of which are done accord- 
ing to what is termed the Gillot system—a plan by 
which such papers as the Eclipse and similar French 
sheets are got up. Whether this process will recom- 
mend itself to English readers is we think a de- 
bateable question: to our mind the effect is too 
gaudy. The letterpress of the Period is sparkling 
and amusing—a decided advance upon ordinary 
existing comic journals. We quote a specimen—a 
couple of stanzas which explain the 
Sleep :—- 


origin of 


When Man was made, it puzzled Satan much 

How Adam’s soul and body he could win, 
So he invented Woman; and with such 

A soul endowed her, she was sure to sin: 
And once get Adam underneath her thrall, 
Satan was certain both of them would fall. 
But then another difficulty rose— 

How to get Adam to accept his bride? 
This he o’ercame, as everybody knows, 

By sending him to sleep ; then by his side 
Placed Eve. For Satan knew this much of life, 
That, wide awake, he’d never take a wife. 


In the field with which we are concerned—thea- 
trical matters particularly—the Period has many 
lively things to say. Concerning Mr. Boucicault’s 
forthcoming drama ‘“‘ Jezebel,’’ it opines that ‘when 
he shall ask who is on his side, the Lord Chamber- 
lain will throw her out.” 





(Cramer & Co.] 
** Boechina.”” Words by the Hon. Mrs. Norron. 

Music by Jutzs Brenepicr. 

This composition, written, we believe, especially 
for Mdlle. Nilsson, is a genuine song. The first 
bars of the melody at once arrest attention, and the 
bold and original manner in which Mr. Benedict has 
treated his striking subject, adorning it with all his 
musicianly resources, without in the least overload- 
ing, secures the admiration of the uncritical listener, 
no less than of the scientific theorist. It is indeed 
a gem in a lovely setting. Mrs. Norton’s poetry is 
truly lyrical, and it is impossible to imagine a more 
perfect interpretation than that afforded by the com- 
poser’s piquant melodial phrases. Mdlle. Nilsson 
sings “* Bocchina” in A flat; the edition before us 
is in F, its compass being from B flat below to B flat 
above the stave, with alternative passages however 
for those whose voices cannot reach the high notes. 
There are no undue difficulties either for voice or 
accompaniment; but to gain its full effect the song 
requires good taste and careful study, and it will 
repay amply for any trouble by the pleasure it must 
afford both to singer and hearers, 





“ Halcyon Days.” Words by the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
Music by Jutes Benzpicr. 
This is another song, written for the same gifted 
artiste, and by the same author and composer as the 





préceding. The melody is simple, and does not 


| 








but once heard it will not be soon forgotten, as it 
has the peculiar “‘ haunting’? property which it is 
so easy to feel, yet so difficult to attain. A lovely 
effect is produced by the transition at page 3, to the 
words ‘* None were there to see or hear us.’ The 
accompaniment is graceful and appropriate. Tho 
key is F’, 6-8 time, compass E to F, nine notes. 





“Oh had we some bright little Isle.” 
Tuomas Moore. Music by E. Sinas. 


Poetry by 


The title-page of this song states that it has been 
composed expressly for Mdlle. Nilsson, and Mr. 
Silas, in writing for the prima donna, has departed 
entirely from the beaten track, and has produced 
a delightful framing for Moore's well-known 
lyric. We need hardly say that the composition is 
most musicianly, and distinguished by the best 
taste. The melody is very striking, and the enhar- 
monic modulation on the third page.is very effec- 
tive. The accompaniment contains several of those 
little nwanees, which are so effective in skilled hands, 
The key is A flat, common time, the voice ranging 
from E to G, ten notes, 





“ The Warning.” Song. Written by Epwarp Fitz- 

BALL. Composed by J. G. Caunoorr. 

Mr. Fitzball’s touching verses—which appeared 
in this paper a short time ago—have been elegantly 
and appropriately set by Mr. Calleott. The melody 
is charming, and it is well brought out by the quasi- 
obbligato accompaniment for the pianoforte. The 
key is D, common time, the compass nine notes— 
EtoF. The song must please everybody, 





NON-MUSICAL MAYORS, 

There is a curious lack of sympathy with popular 
music in the lack of French mayors. They show a 
disposition to rise and put down barrel organs, 
street minstrelsy, and similiar nuisances of various 
noisy kinds. The Mayor of the commune of Mireval, 
‘‘ considering that instrumental music is a permanent 
provocation to disorder,” has decreed :-—* Art. I. It 
is prohibited to play music in thé streets, cabarets, 
cafés, estaminets, and other public places, without 
our permission.” “Art. II. It is also pro- 
hibited to give balls, soirées, concerts, in the same 
places without our permission.”’ And the other day 
another mayor—he of Saint-Gély du Fese—-with the 
sanction of the Prefect of Hérault, issued an edict 
putting down all musical instruments ‘whatever in 
his commune. This last act produced a little social 
rebellion. The lads of the village petitioned the 
Prefect to allow them to dance. The petition was 
treated with silence. Driven to despair of redress, a 
native named M. Desire Serres went into open tevolt 
and invited certain friends who had signed the petition 
to come and dance in his own private house; and 
despite the Mayor, he hired the servic of a haut- 
bois. What followed this frightful act of rebellion 
is described in the local paper. The Garde-cham- 
pétre became agitated, the commissary of police 
astounded. The commissary adorned himself with 
his official searf, and went to see the rebels. He 
pointed out the order of the Mayor. ‘The Mayor 
may do what he likes in public places,” observed M. 
Serres; “‘Iam here at home, and I shall do as I 
choose in my own house.” On receiving this resolute 
answer, the commissary was struck with a brilliant 
idea, and attacked the hautbois, who replied much as 
his employer did; and so the dancing went on to 
the sound of the hautbois. Soon, however, the 
delinquents were summoned to appear before a civil 
tribunal. So far the affair had been sufliciently 
absurd, and the tale is not spoilt because the judge 
acquitted the rebels. The mere fact that M. Serres 
and his friends were summoned speaks for itself, 
The commissary of police, who argued for the pro- 
secution, did it in fine style. ‘The authority is the 
authority,” he said. ‘ Those who are governed are 
not the masters. The Mayor alone governs, for he 
is the master. As long as the authorities are the 
authonties, one must obey.” We do not fo the 
length of this functionary, but we confess we envy 
the peace of Mireval, 
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Malle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at EXETER HALL, 
Nov. 20, Dec. 1 & 15. 


Malle. Christine Niisson,|' 
BRIGHTON, Oct. 30. (Morning 
Concert.) 


Malle. Obvietine ‘Nilsson, 
OXFORD, Nov. 1. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SPA SALOON, SCARBORO’, 


Nov. 2 7 7 


By Desire, 
And under the Immediate Patronage and Presence of 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Madlle. Christine Nilsson, 
LEEDS, Nov. 3 & 4. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 


CHESTER, Nov. 5. 


Madlle. Christine Nilsson, 
DUBLIN, Nov. 8 & 9. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
BELFAST, Nov. 11. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
DUBLIN, Nov. 13. (Morning 
_ Concert.) — 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 16 & 17. 



































By Desire. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 


PRESTON, Nov. 18. (Return 
Visit.) 


Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
will sing at EXETER HALL, 
Noy. 20. By desire Extra Grand 
Morning Performance. Repeti- 
tion of ‘THE MESSIAH. Princi- 
pal Performers: Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Sig. Foli. To com- 
mence at Half-past ‘Two o'clock. 





Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
LIVERPOOL, Nov. 23. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 24. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson’s 
CONCERT TOUR.—Future dates 
will be duly announced. 


201, Recent Street, Lonvon, 
Oct, 29th, 1869. 








OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—Is is peepened 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 
{nstitution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 





£ a. 4. £8. d. 
Davison, J. H. Esq... 1 1 0| Littleton, A. H. ow 4 2 6 
Davison, W.D., Esq. 1 1 0} Macirone, MissC.A. 1 1 0 
Deacon, H. C., "Esq... 1 1 0| Nicholson, Miss (Ro- 
Sie, J., BAR, .. cece 100 chester) . ° 010 0 
Goldschmidt, O. «+. 11 0 ert, T., “Esq. 2.9 
—— Mdme. Potter, Cipriani, Esq. 5 5 0 
DE ccccvceccecs 2 2. O18. Gy Bie.. siessees 05 0 
Gaaldard, Mame. Ara- Jarnett, Robert, ee 110 
be a a Blagrove, R., Esq. . 010 6 
Lele, i aa Bod- Harper, T., Esq. -. 5.24.9 
min) ..... -» 010 6] Hullah, John, Esq. .. a 
Isaac, B. R., "Esq., Lucas, Mrs. Fredk... 1 1 0 
( Liverpool) sabres 1 1 0| Prentice, Ridley, Eaq. 110 
Kent, Mrs. (do.) .... 010 6) Reeves, z. Sims, Esq. 1 1 0 
Littleton, Ban mG «. ED 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year » 178. 4d. 
» * Year 8s. 8d. 
», Quarter .. - ve oe 4s. 4d. 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 


line (of eight words) afterwards. 
*.* Carquzs AND Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kine-staert, Recent-stuzet, W, 


Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W 
AND 
59, Freer Srreer, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 


Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


ae eae: 

It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 














LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1869. 








Mdme. Schumann attains her fiftieth year this 
month. 





We are informed that Mdme. Rocelli is about to 
resume her interesting lecture on Shakespeare. 

The Réforme announces that Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, the ‘ celebrated English novelist,” has 
arrived in Paris. 





Mr. Vining, we regret to learn, is suffering under 
a malady, the sudden attack of which contributed 
to force upon him the closing of his theatre. 





A bust of Madame Adelina Patti, with the coronet 
of a marquise on the pedestal, has just been placed 
in the saloon of the Italian Opera at Paris. 





There is some rumour of the cavalry regiments of 
France having restored to them the military bands 
suppressed three years ago by the late Marshal 
Niel. 





Mr. Barry Sullivan’s revival of the ‘“* Gamester,” 
at the Holborn Theatre, is nightly drawing crowded 
houses, and is now in its third week of repre- 
sentation. 





Malle. Nilsson is recalled to Scarborough by desire 
of the Prince of Wales, and gives a third concert 
there on the 2nd prox., under his Royal Highness’s 
patronage. 


The pantomine for the Crystal Palace will bear the 
title of ‘* Little Dick Whittington.” The author is 
Mr. Harry Lemon, The Christmas novelty at Ast- 





ley’s comes from the same pen, 


Signor Petrelli’s newest opera, ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi,” 
opened the season at the theatre of Lecco, the scene 
of Signor Manzoni’s favourite novel. The work is 
said to have suffered by over haste. 





A well-known artist offers, in an American paper's . 
advertising columns, his gratuitous services as a 
pianist, violinist, and guitarist, and a singer. His 
object is a few month’s “recreation.” He must hold 
peculiar notions of recreation. 





The Italian Opera in St. Petersburgh is to be 
opened on the 8rd of November, either with 
“* Sappho” or with ‘‘Semiramide,” in which the 
Marchisio sisters are to make their début. Mdme. 
Adelina Patti is to arrive on the 8th of November. 





Theresa and Offenbach are about to join forces, 
the former appearing in a new opera-bouffe-féerique 
in three acts and twenty tableaux, written by Jules 
Barbier, composed by Offenbach, and destined for 
production about this time next year at the Gaieté. 





We have great pleasure in recording a rare instance 
of affectionate tribute, mentioned to us by a foreign 
correspondent, Previous to the marriage of Mdlle. 
Artot, the amiable bride presented to her parents 
and an unmarried sister, no less a sum than 
100,000 francs (£4000). 





The new premises, now occupied by the conserva- 
toire in Vienna, are most complete for orchestral 
practice, study, &c., with a fine library and a collec- 
tion of rare instruments and authographs of the 
great composers. The concert room alone accom- 
modates upwards of 2,000 persons. 





“ Formosa” has terminated its run in New York. 
It drew well at first and earned money for the 
managers. But the critics maintain, upon the whole, 
that it has made an utter failure in New York; and 
that but forthe clever advertising that started it in 
London, it would have attracted no notice whatever. 





Wagner, as our readers may perhaps know, is 
divorced from his wife. Equally divorced from her 
husband, Hans von Biilow, is the whilome wife of 
that gentleman, the daughter of Liszt. It is said 
that these two disunited atoms have been attracted 
together by a common lot, and that ex-Madame von 
Biilow is about to become Frau Wagner. 





A novelty in ballet is certainly that which we hear 
of from Russia. A ballet is in preparation in St. 
Petersburg, wherein the stage is to represent a piano- 
forte key-board, on the keys of which Lydia, the 
heroine of the ballet, is to go through her steps. 
We have often heard of ‘‘ the poetry of the motion ;” 
this, we suppose illustrates the music of it. 





The winter supplementary season of Italian opera 
opens on the 8th November, at Covent Garden. The 
company includes Mdlles. Tietjens, Vanzini, Sinico, 
Scalchi, Corsi, Bauermeister, and Ilma di Murska; 
Signor Gardoni, Mr. Lyall, Signors Mongini, Marino, 
Cotogni, Zoboli, Campi, Tagliafico, and Casaboni, 
Mr. Santley and Herr Formes. Two débuts are 
announced—Sig. Della Rocca and Sig. Antonucci. 





We hear from Moscow of a generous reception 
accorded to Miss Minnie Hauck, who was recalled 
during a representation of “ Lucia,” some twenty 
times. In “ Faust” a similar honour was eight 
times repeated at the end of one act—namely the 
cathedral scene. The Russians and the Spaniards, 
two peopies of the opposite extremes of temperament, 
are equally demonstrative as regards their enjoyment 
of musical art. 





Mr. Ella has received complimentary letters from 
nearly all the artists on the Continent, that have 
been engaged at the Musical Union, and a pressing 





inyitation to St. Petersburg. There is no instance 
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of a musical institution having before attained its 
silberne Hochzeit, under the sole direction of one 
individual, in this country, while many attempts 
during the period of 25 years have ended in utter 
failure. 





A journal of considerable repute in Germany—the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung—recently favoured 
its readers with a list of newspapers, published in 
the United States, which are exclusively edited and 
conducted by negroes. Among the rest it mentioned 
the New York Weekly Review, as being not only 
edited but printed and published by the “ sable 
brother.” Our musical contemporary is ironical 
concerning this statement, and mockingly remarks 
that if all the news in the Augsburger Allgemeine 
is as reliable as the item to which we now refer, 
that enterprising journal must be a peculiarly 
valuable record for the student of the times. 





The writer of the Daily News column, entitled 
“In the Recess,” while calling attention to the 
stricter decorum of the Victoria Theatre, when its 
wares are compared with those of the west end 
houses, thinks the reason of this is that ‘ the terror 
of the Lord Chamberlain sits heavily on Surrey-side 
managers, that capricious functionary being apt to 
make up for shortcomings in Drury-lane or the 
Strand by sudden fits of severity in less powerful 
quarters.” Surely, however, the writer ascribes the 
fact (if a fact it be) to the wrong cause. It is not 
terror of the Lord Chamberlain which keeps Surrey- 
side managers decorous, for his lordship has no 
jurisdiction across the water. 





The Citizen (U.8.) gives a contradiction to Mr. 
Boucicault. ‘ Mr. Dion Boucicault,” it says, 
‘“‘ writes a letter to the Herald, denying any share 
in the authorship of ‘ Dreams,’ and closing with the 
words, ‘* The critics who have seen my hand in it 
must have had the aid of the Davenport Brothers.” 
As without the aid of the Davenports, we have seen 
precisely what Mr. Boucicault calls ‘ his hand ’—or, 
in other words, his handwriting—in the original 
manuscript of ‘Dreams’ as acted at the Fifth 
Avenue, and as the additions and changes in Mr. 
Boucicault’s handwriting amount to about one-half 
of the play, we are compelled to believe that the 
gentleman labours under an hallucination.” 





Belgium appears to be as badly served with 
librettists as England. When M. Felix Godefoid’s 
historical cantata was sung at Namur by a force of 
400, under the direction of the composer, this was 
the sort of stuff to which the music went :— 

Des fers de l’esclavage encore toute meurtrie, 
Un jour tu relevas le front avec fierté ; 
Tu — détre libre, 6 Belgique! 6 patrie! 
Et l’on vit de tes fils la phalange bénie 
S’élancer au combat au cri de liberté. 
The following four lines were illustrated with a 
delicate and pretty andante melody :— 
Tlapparut! Sa main féconde 
Sema les trésors de la paix, 
Et son régne, étonnant le monde, 
Compta ses jours par ses bienfaits. 
We should say the ‘‘monde” was astonished, if 
not by the régne, at least by the poet. 

Mr. Max Maretzek will commence his season of 
Italian opera next month at the New York Academy 
of Music. Miss Clara Louise Kellogg will appear 
as Giulietta, in Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” and 
Ophelia, in Ambroise Thomas’ “ Hamlet.” Mr. 
Marezek has also completed arrangements with Mr, 
Max Strakosch for presenting in opera, for a limited 
number of nights only, Miss Carlotta Patti. The 
repertoire will include most of the favourite standard 
works of the favourite authors ; in addition to which 
the management intends producing, during the 
seasons of 1869-70, the following new operas, pre- 
sented for the first time in America: ‘‘ Hamlet,” by 
Ambroise Thomas; ‘Za Contessa di Amalfi,” by 
Pretrella, composer of ‘ Jone,’’ “ Pipelet,” opera 
bouffe, by Ferrari. These works will be cast in 
an efficient manner, and will be produced with new 


The difference between German wit and taste and 
our English notion of those qualities could hardly 
be better exemplified than in the inscription on a 
watch-tower erected at Herdeck tothe great Prussian 
statesman, Baron yon Stein. Thus runs the in- 
scription :— 
“The grateful citizens to Baron Fr. Hr. C. von Stein, born 
27th October, 1757, died 29th June, 1831. 
Des Guten Grundstein, 
Der Bisen Eckstein, 
Der Deutschen Edelstein.” 
To realise the appropriateness and tastefulness of 
the triplet, and the effect it would have under 
similar circumstances on the English mind, we 
must imagine a great patriot, one whom we all 
revered, named Stone, and then conceive his great- 
ness celebrated in the following epitaph :— 
The good man’s foundation Stone, 
The wicked men’s kerb Stone, 

(equivalent to “ stumbling block ”) 
The Britons’ precious Stone. 
Verily, German humour isan imponderable quantity. 





Burns seems to be highly popular in Germany. 
Freiligrath rendered some of the Scottish poet's 
lyrics in the edition of Freiligrath’s Poems published 
in 1852. Now, however, Mr. Adolf Laun has pub- 
lished, through the house of Oppenheim, of Berlin, 
the whole of Burns’s songs and ballads in German. 
They are, for the most part, exquisitely rendered. 
Text and tune are singularly well kept tegether. It 
would be hard to say whether Freiligrath or Laun 
would be the more happily accurate. Apropos of 
Burns, his popularity appears to be on the increase 
in America, and to exceed that of Byron. The 
Nation states that in America there are two copies 
of Burns sold for one of Byron; that ten editions of 
Burns, published in America, are in the market to 
six of Byron; while in importations from abroad 
Burns is vastly in excess. Scott sells worse than 
any modern poet except Wordsworth, and to one 
copy of his works there are forty sold of Burns’s. 





Dr. F. H. Stratmann, of Kelfeld, who is well 
known by his excellent ‘‘ Dictionary of Old English,” 
1200—1560 a.p., his contributions to an English 
Dictionary, &c., has produced the first part of his 
edition of ‘‘The Works of Shakespeare,” edited 
according to the first printed copies, with the various 
readings and critical notes. Dr. Stratmann says, 
“Tt is strange that among so many editions of 
Shakespeare there is not one that gives their original 
form. Every editor thinks himself entitled to alter 
the text according to his time andfaney. A genuine 
Shakespeare, therefore, is a want, which by the 
present edition I shall endeavour to supply.” There 
is clearly room for such an edition, as but few readers 
of Shakespeare have prints of the quartos ; and Dr. 
Stratmann’s knowledge of Old English enables him 
to support many a reading and spelling that the 
modern editors have hitherto altered. Moreover, 
the Doctor keeps honestly to the old spelling. For 
instance, in his first Part, which consists of 
‘* Hamlet,” he prints ‘* peebles,”’ act v. sc. 1, 1. 2, 8, 
for ‘* pebbles,” “‘ which the modern editors of course 
adopt’; and in line 179 has “ chopfalne,” instead 
of which “all the editors arbitrarily print chap- 
fallen.” The ‘modern editor” nuisance is sup- 
pressed in this text. 





Lovers of the ghastly—and they are so common 
that the changed French proverb may assert we take 
our pleasures morbidly—will find some charming 
relics added to the lively entertainments at the 
Polytechnic. The chief of these is a copy of the 
sarcophagus in which the embalmed body of the 


strongly to the clerical gentlemen at Liver- 
pool who wished all theatres were like it) there 
are specimens of dried mummies shown which were 
found near the convent of San Domingo, in Mexico, 
and which appear to have been victims of the 
Inquisition there, with marks of the torture still re- 
maining on the ossified frames instinctively distinct. 
Altogether the exhibition is calculated to have the 
happiest effect upon the young, the guileless, andthe 
pious, whose minds a visit to the theatre could but 
demoralise, 





It is refreshing in these days of smooth phrases 
about education, and enlightenment, and progress, 
and civilisation, and the rest of it, to meet with a 
fine surly, burly, a-b-c-hating despot of the old 
priestly stamp. Such a man is Archdeacon Freeman, 
who spoke at the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in this fashion :— 


‘‘T hate newspapers. There were no newspapers 
in St. Paul's time; but had there been I believe he 
also would have hated them. I think they are 
some of the most injurious things possible; not 
because they spread abroad a parcel of rubbish, but 
because they are such feeble things. They often 
tell you things that you don’t want to know, and 
that don’t concern you in the least. They merely 
tell you what has happened within the last twenty- 
four hours, and when a man comes home, as he 
often does, and says ‘There is nothing in the 
papers,’ he is often near the truth. Then there are 
the magazines. A magazine to me is simply a 
rubbish-hole, in which a large quantity of goods is 
stored up, but out of which you can’t find anything 
that you want. Nothing in them is sorted ready 
for use. There is nothing solid in them.” 


It is true there is no accounting for tastes ; else we 
should have thought the quarterly reviews, the 
Fortnightly, the Academy, and a few of that class 
might be found solid enough even for an archdeacon, 
Perhaps, however, Archdeacon Freeman regards 
these as gay and sportive publications. Could he 
not accommodate himself with a few class periodicals 
of a severe sort, such as the Lancet, the Engineer, or 
the Photographer's Journal? But then perhaps he 
has no use for pills or bridges or portraits. There 
were no photographs in St. Paul's day; and if there 
had been he would never have had his likeness taken, 
That of course settles the matter at once, and is 
not only conclusive as regards these things in ques- 
tion, but all other things in which Archdeacon 
Freeman personally takes no pleasure. 








THE ORGAN, AND THE ORGAN PLAYER. 





In after days these present will be signalised as 
the time for new organs. Never before in the 
history of this country have so many organs been 
erected in so short a time. Every new church, 
and every new chapel, whether in connection 
with the establishment or outside it, has its 
organ: the instrument of moderate capabilities 
and unpretentious appearance being the ordinary 
type, although here and there crop up those of full 
growth and imposing exterior. The type has some- 
what changed as to the character of these aids to 
church song. Our old organ as an artistic me- 
chanism dates no further back than the days of 
Father Schmidt—the times of the great violin 
makers and the rise of concerto violin players— 
when the loud organ was made full of fire and 
force, and the soft organ was the very perfection 
of relief and contrast—a piano exquisitely distinct, 
sharp and clear. Father Schmidt's pipes cannot 
be commended for the beauty or symmetry of their 
shape: he thought fine tone of more value than 





Emperor Maximilian was delivered over to his 
countrymen, Admiral Tegethoff, and as the lid is 
removed a miniature resemblance of the embalmed 
body is exposed to view. There are besides several 
articles of wearing apparel: the sombrero the Emperor 
wore when he was captured, the dress he wore when 
he was shot, and which shows the holes made by the 
balls of the soldiers, the riding hat of the Empress, 
and other objects over which imaginative Britons 
may brood. To finish the entertaining and in- 
structive character of the exhibition (one which 





scenery, dresses, appointments, &. 


should recommend the Polytechnic still more 


exquisite workmanship, and resigned the pleasure 
of the eye to the industry and genius of the 
carvers. Schmidt’s art-work is to be found in his 
flying angels and oak-foliages, spread with gene- 
rous profusion, over the frontages and sides of his 
organ cases. There was no advance in organ con- 
struction until the days of Snetzler—the well- 
known builder of the Halifax and many other 
fine organs during the last century. This great 
builder conceived fine tone to depend much 
upon beauty of shape, and under his direction 
the interior of the organ displayed a well laid 
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out plan, and much care and labour bestowed on 
the outward appearance of the pipes. Upon 
these two types English builders continued their 
work, no builder exceeding Father Schmidt in 
force and weight of tone, none rivalling Snetzler 
in clearness and delicacy. Both are now however 
voted to be medi#val—the modern term for de- 
scribing the organ of 1680 up to 1850. Medieval 
work as it is called required but few stops to make 
a strong and harmonious chorus organ: modern 
work demands double and treble the number of 
pipes, and gets noise and not infrequently as- 
tounding discord as the result. Medimval work 
could extract the most lovely tones from small 
metal open pipes, and a singularly light brilliant 
tone from the half stopped, or chimney-metal 
diapasons. Modern art contents itself with 
making honourable mention of medimval doings 
in this respect, and resigns all pretensions to 


rivalry. ‘The modern Anglican fabricator of 
organs is an imitator of the great French 
builder, Cavaillé Coll, following, however, at a 


very long distance. We have lost our 
old noble diapasons of Schmidt’s breadth and 
Snetzler’s round and grateful characters: the old 
English choir organ of its famous five registers is 
extinct: and we are now supplied with pipes loud 
and soft, as the case may be, but without volume, 
and destitute of all true character. The pipes 
made on the principle of the ordinary whistle 
no doubt whistle, and that is all that can be said of 
them : the wood closed pipes—the lovely stopped 
diapasons as they are termed—leave more to the 
imagination than they suggest to the ear; and the 
harmonic compound registers—the sequialtras, 
mixtures, and so forth—are hard, close, and 
copper-toned, utterly innocent of the silver ring of 
the medimval chorus. Tbe modern trumpet, horn, 
and oboe stops are unquestionably infinitely bet- 
ter than the ancient work, and Parisian handling 
in these departments has come up to a high degree 
of perfection. Many of the French reed stops are 
wonderfully fine. 

In every organ, whether large or small, each 
stop or register of pipes must sing its very best, 
for general beauty of tone can only result from 
individual beauty. Great vocalists make the 
finest chorus singers; and the combination of pure 
tone—soft, cheerful, brilliant, inspiring, forcible, 
and fiery—make the grandorgan. ‘here are two 
things which have led to the deterioration of the 
modern English organ—the low price, and the 
freaks of the architect who ordinarily knows 
nothing about an organ. The first great essen- 
tial in the creation of an organ is room for 
it: all the fine organs in Europe attest the 
stern truth of this necessity. The pipes must not 
eat up each other; must not feed upon their mutual 
tone. The modern architect neither gives frontage, 
depth, nor height. The medieval organ was com- 
monly from 10 to 16 feet in frontage, 7 to 12 in 
depth and some three or four feet from the church 
wall, and from 18 to 36 feet high. The modern 
organ is often not more than 8 feet front, 6 feet 
in depth, and from 11 to 15 feet in height. Where 
Snetzler would plant twenty pipes our moden 
fabricator will stuff in double the number, and, as 
a matter of course get just a quarter of his tone. 
Now that electricity can be applied to organs, that 
the key-board may be at any distance from the 
sound-boards, that one part of an organ may be 
in achamber underground, another in the roof or 
next adjoining, and a third in the choir, and a 
fourth in the nave—that every possible kind of 
accompaniment is within the grasp of the player, 
if the organ builder has the brains, the place, the 
means, and the money—there is really no excuse for 
the present melancholy state of things. All thatis 
touching and exquisite, graceful and elegant, 
noble and magnificent, is at the command of the 
organist, if the public will but pay, and the organ 
builder dwell over his work like an artist. There 
are violins to be had for half a sovereign, and there 
are those which are not to be had under a hundred 
and two hundred pounds—the difference arising 
from work and material. So it is with the organ. 








The real labourer must be paid, and properly paid 
for his labour. Fine tone in the instrument is 
the expression of the patience and passion of 
the tone-maker. It makes the great performer of 
sensibility and taste, and renders the audience 
universally sympathetic. It bears the character of 
its creator ; it is the unchanging demonstration of 
his art-life, and invests the instrument with a 
warmth and individuality that time cannot take 
away. Our modern organs are without sentiment 
and feeling; there is nothing alive about them. 
They are without character and without style. 

All this has a disastrous effect npon the 
organ player. Only the genuine organ per- 
former knows the delight and resources, the 
enlargement of thought, the heightening en- 
thusiasm—which the command of messes of 
pure tone always afford. Old Bach was ever 
more of himself when playing on a large Silver- 
mann; and Handel, when young, often locked 
himself in St. Paul’s Cathedral to revel for an 
hour or two with Father Schmidt. No one can 
bestow the highest finish of performance upon 
imperfect mechanism, and tone that betrays 
absence of finish and style. The finest player be. 
coms dull and sluggish at a bald, meagre, and 
harsh-toned organ; and singers accustomed daily 
to sing to the accompaniment of a second-rate 
organ invariably fall into a negligent mode of 
producing their tone, and too frequently are 
found to have adopted some of the worst offences 
of the organ-tone maker. When there is an in- 
ferior instrument it would be well for the choir 
occasionally to sing an Alla Cappella anthem 
without any accompaniment, and thus seek to 
avoid the possibility of a negligence which must 
necessarily accumulate into a habit if not carefully 
watched and constantly opposed. 

Without fine ensemble in an organ, there can be 
no proper rendering of the master-pieces of the 
old organists. The preludes and fugues of Seb. 
Bach are absolutely hideous on abad organ. One 
may smile at coarse, vulgar, and extravagant music 
on a miserable organ, but good music on such an 
instrument is tenfold more disagreeable. Fine 
composition requires its complementary auxiliary 
in fine tone ; and the preservation of purity in the 
ear can only be attained by excellent work in the 
organ builder. Many aclever youth has been utterly 
ruined by a bad organ. The essential and vital 
principle of fine performance can never be gained, 
or indeed associated, with impure tone and inac- 
curate tune. Muchthat we have depicted touching 
the modern organ is in some degree the con- 
sequence of want of due care on the part of the 
clergy. The harshness or sweetness of an organ 
is too often measured by its price, and a muffled 
heaviness of tone is atoned for by economy in 
outlay. This is sad injustice to the church, the 
organist, andthe congregation. There is a degree 
of perfection to be procured at moderate cost, and 
nothing below this degree ought ever to be used 
in divine service. Bad work in the long run is 
the dearest of all work. 





AMATEUR PLAYMONGERING. 





A variety of circumstances have combined to call 
attention to the principles which regulate the com- 
position and the, construction of plays. The efforts 
of Dr. Vellere, the rhetorical schoolmaster of Harrow 
gave a great impetus to the inquiry. Again the as- 
sociation of some out of our few playwrights, and the 
ineffectual result of that association, drew public 
attention to the limited number of ‘‘ the Brahmini- 
cal Caste of playwrights.” Within the last week, a 
manager, who is also a litterateur of no small ability 
and experience, and who has himself contributed to 
dramatic literature, has ventilated in a new journa) 
the view of the question from the managers’ stand- 
point. Mr. Hollingshead’s remarks we quote else- 
where. They will be seen to contain a good deal of 
practical sense, some cynicism, and a little special 
pleading. We may recapitulate his views seriatim. 

In the first place Mr. Hollingshead contests the 
justice of the plaint which amateurs have always 


put forth from immemorial time. They complain 
that they have no chance side by side with 
experienced effort. Certainly not. Experience 
will always distance occasional ability. The ve- 
teran is appointed to posts for which the 
recruit cannot possibly have so much aptitude. 
Nobody, argues Mr. Hollingshead, cries out that our 
watches and boots are not supplied by amateurs, but 
many people are disposed to think it hard that our 
plays cannot be so supplied. And really, allowing 
for the difference of degree between the two kinds of 
articles, the exposition is sound enough. The idea 
is strongly implanted in the British breast that 
anybody of ordinary ability as a scribe—anybody 
who can write an amusing letter—anybody who has 
produced a book, published or unpublished, which has 
caused entertainment among his friends—can turn 
out an actable drama. He has only to get in a due 
supply of paper and pens, to be secure of ample 
leisure, and to be careful to write on one side of the 
sheets, and lo! it is done. To make watches, you 
require a variety of instruments, and must needs be 
instructed by a regular workman in a laborious way. 
But to make a drama, you need only pens, ink, and 
paper, and can go your own gait. When it is done, 
the play is ‘‘ sent in,” and if—as happens in nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand—it 
be rejected, you set it down to managerial favouritism. 
For be it observed, theatrical managers are so abnor- 
mally stupid a race, that though an impresario can 
get from Wiggins, an outsider, for fifty pounds as 
good a play as he gets from Byron for five hundred, 
or Boucicault for five thousand, he insists on paying 
the dearer prices out of sheer love for Byron and 
Boucicault. This is the public conviction. And 
Wiggins, who numbers a thousand, while Boucicault 
only numbers one, has no chance, owing to the blind 
propensity of managers to pay high prices. He 
cannot even get his plays looked at. 

We are asked to believe this maniacal idiosyncrasy 
as inherent in managers. What, however, is the 
actual state of the case? Impresarii would be 
delighted to welcome outside effort, if it were worth 
an atom. It is ridiculous to suppose that they 
encourage a monopoly of authorship from choice. 
That would be equivalent to proclaiming a protec- 
tional system paid for grievously out of their own 
pockets. Of course competition would not only 
enlarge the field of creative effort, but would also 
bring down the prices of plays, from throwing the 
market open. So that managers have every reason 
to hail free competition, and take plays from whom- 
soever they come—from Wiggins, Higgins and 
Stiggins. The reason then that they do not serve 
themselves more from outsiders is that they find 
from experience that the overtures of outsiders, as a 
class, are valueless. Occasionally they may get an 
intrinsically good work, but the one gem is lost in 
the mass of dross which yearly pours into the 
theatre, and perchance suffers from its bad com- 
panionship. Thus may it get overlooked. It is 
doubtless hard upon the one clever amateur, that he 
should suffer for the sins of his class; but the same 
hardship is experienced all through the ways of the 
world. ‘Tell me who are thy companions and I 
will tell thee who thou art.” If the one meritorious 
man is thrown aside with the ruck of incompetents, 
it is that the manager is so disheartened wading 
through acres of trash, that he has neither time nor 
trust enough to investigate all the manuscripts 
which he receives. 

But how is the meritorious man to make himself 
heard at last, if he is always to be weighted with the 
incompetency of his neighbours? A daily con- 
temporary suggests that he should print his play, 
by which means its worth would easily be deciphered 
even by a manager who runs while he reads. But 
not to go into an estimate of what would happen if 
all the ineligibles took to printing their plays, we 
may remark that the impression produced by a 
printed play is no test of its merits as an acting 
piece. ‘ Society” and “ Ours” are feeble plays to 
read, and good ones to act. We are persuaded that 
the effect created in a reader's mind by a printed 
drama is by no means an absolute criterion of the 
suitableness of a play. It is true that print might 
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now cast aside; but if all the outsiders printed their 
bantlings, it would be as impossible for managers to 
read them as it is now. 

The weak point in Mr. Hollingshead’s argument is 
that put forth in defence of adaptations from the 
French. He urges that managers do wisely to get 
known English authors to translate known French 
pieces, seeing that these have already been tried upon 
Parisian audiences, whereas to produce anything 
original in England amounts to taking a leap in the 
dark. This is not only a confession of weakness on 
the part of managers, as being unable to judge for 
themselves what is suitable until they have seen 
what succeeds in Paris and limiting themselves to 
that, but it is also injudicious in actual working. 
‘Les Ganaches” was a success in Paris, but 
“ Progress”? failed here. ‘Les Parisiens de la 
Decadence” achieved renown over there, but in 
England “ Plain English” had a short and fatal run. 
“4 Life Chase”? will probably be found as ephemeral. 
There is no such community of sentiment between 
French and English audiences as to ensure the 
suecess in one country of the drama which has suc- 
ceeded in the other. Look at ‘ Patrie,” look at all 
Victorien Sardou’s pieces, look at the analytical come- 
dies of Dumas fils. They have no commensurate 
position here. It is this blind dependence upon a 
Parisian verdict which has brought trouble so often 
to English managers. 

As for the revival of amateur pretensions, and the 
reaction which people are endeavouring to bring 
about in favour of outsiders generally, we have no 
faith in the result. We have not the slightest hope 
in any such Utopian scheme as that proposed by Dr. 
Vellere, who now wants some fifty kind-hearted 
gentlemen to subscribe £100 each to start a theatre 
to receive and produce amateur plays. The hope- 
less vision of any such scheme succeeding could 
scarcely deceive an infant. When English Opera was 
established a few years ago under the auspices of a 
limited company, its basis was no such mad idea. It 
began by receiving the works of representative English 
composers, who might be supposed to understand 
the practical administration of their art, and who 
were headed by such names as Macfarren, Hatton, 
and Leslie. And even that undertaking went to 
bitter grief. But here is a scheme endeavouring to 
subsist on the contributions of men who have never 
written before, or have written only to be found un- 
suitable; and it purposes—one theatre, be it 
understood—to supply the need of the hundreds and 
hundreds of dillettanti whose manuscripts encumber 
every manager’s drawers! Oh, the bickerings and 
heartburnings which would follow the preference of 
one play over the rest! Oh, the melancholy 
spectacle of the first night, if it were found that any 
one drama out of the ten thousand could possibly be 
produced! For what is the issue of amateur efforts, 
even when they are carefully judged? Let us gather 
from the number of contributions which were sent in 
to All the Year Round during a year of Mr. Hol- 
lingshead’s connection with that journal, and the 
number which were found, after considerable altera- 
tion, suitable. 





THE TERRORS OF THE WALTZ. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Str,—There is a wonderful article upon dancing 
parties in the Daily Telegraph of Monday, to which 
I wish to draw your readers’ attention. It is won- 
derful for the conception displayed in the writer's 
mind of the habits of good society as regards 
dancing. The Telegraph’s notions of typical men 
and women are, as you know, peculiar. Its Young 
Man of the Day was an unredeemed young snob. 
Just now it undertakes to picture the people “in 
society ’ who give balls, and it pictures them as a 
set of roughs and hoydens. Here is the Telegraph's 
idea of a ball scene. 


“Why are the bodies of the dancers and the souls 
of the spectators disquieted with gymnastic perform- 
ances, under the pretext of waltzing and what not ? 
An infuriated Zouave could scarcely keep up with 
the musicians in the mad burly-burly of their pas- 
Sionate performance. Taglioni would as soon have 
thought of boxing with a coalheaver as of jumping 
and prancing round a room after the fashion of our 
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modern dancers. The music, of course, is not a 
whit less astray than the dancing, Whether the 
musicians have bitten the dancers, or the dancers 
have bitten the musicians, is not for us to deter- 
mine; but quite certainly they have all gone mad 
together. If, then, we are to have real dancing back 
again, we must have ample room for the dancers— 
may we say room for the music?—and_ the 
mad dervish dancers should be swept off the 
lists. When this is done, our young gentle- 
men would not do amiss if they gave them- 
selves the trouble to learn under proper instructors 
the mere rudiments of the art. Most English homes 
have such instructors in the graceful form of sisters. 
It is not to be supposed that, in these money-making, 
electric days our young gentlemen will go back to 
the practice of their fathers, and be at the pains of 
learning a court minuet or any such stately dance. 
They will never, like the young Lochinvar, invite 
their partners to ‘ tread a measure,’ and tread it well 
themselves; but they need not tumble about a ball- 
room like a parcel of louts or landsmen at sea. Let 
them, at least, learn the figures of the ordinary 
dances, and train themselves to move in harmony 
with the music. Letthem give up the romping now 
dignified by the name of waltzing, galoping, and so 
on, The young ladies can scarcely like it. A pretty 
young girl always likes to be seen at the best advan- 
tage. When she is dragged round a room, and 
turned into a flushed, romping hoydea, she certainly 
is not at what sailors would call her best point of 
sailing.” 

I should like to know, Sir, where the writer of the 
above could have derived his impression of a 
London ball-room. From Highbury Barn, pro- 
bably, or the Grecian in the City Road. Scarcely 
from Cremorne; for there the dancing is more 
refined than as he describes it. Does this imagina- 
tive young man believe, du reste, that a waltz in 
society is ‘‘a mad hurly-burly ’—a ‘ mad dervish 
dance?’ Does he really believe that gentlemen 
‘tumble about a ball-room like a parcel of louts ?” 
Iam sorry for the houses where that young man 
visits. They are evidently not accustomed to 
dancing. Ifa simple waltz sets them off in a mad 
dervish performance, and sends the male partner 
“tumbling about’’ and leaves the young lady ‘‘a 
flushed romping hoyden,” I can imagine them 
dreadfully bewildered by the Lancers. But why do 
those in the writer’s sphere of life attempt dancing ? 
They should occupy the evenings with less difficult 
distractions. A game at all-fours, an occasional 
turn at ‘‘ forfeits,” varied with a comic song after 
Mr. Vance’s school, and some spirituous refresh- 
ment, would fill up the entertainment far more 
pleasantly. The gentlemen might also dispense 
with their coats, so as to intensify the comfort and 
sans géne character of the party. The Telegraph 
writer feels something of this himself, for at the end 
of the article he says :— 

‘‘ Looking back into old days, how much pleasanter 
it was, even in grimy London houses, when half-a- 
dozen young people used to drop in, the heavy 
furniture was packed aside by common consent, one 
of the girls took her place at the piano, and—while 
the warm air, heavily laden with the smell of the 
mignonette, filled the room in the half-darkness— 
the guests used to have their pleasant little dances!” 


Precisely. And a little tripe supper afterwards, 
with some nice gin and water to wind up with. 
There is no doubt the young man of the Telegraph 
would be far happier under such circumstances. 
Whether Pall Mall and Tyburnia could be brought 
to see it in the same light, is quite another matter. 

I should like, Sir, (only he would either betray 
himself by his breeding, or be miserable all the 
night) for that writer to see the kind of ball of 
which he is supposed to write. He would find the 
Trois Temps no hurly burly. It is a very graceful 
step, which has completely dispossessed the old 
Deux Temps. Even the galop need not be riotous. 
People in society do not habitually make semaphores 
of one arm while dancing, as the writer imagines 
from Highbury Barn experiences; nor is it con- 
silered an hervie act to‘ foul” all the other couples, 
or to tear from one extremity of the room to the 
other. Ido not defend the monopoly of the waltz 
and the galop; I should like to see the banished 
polka revived, and the quiet schottische, and 
certainly the graceful polka-mazurka, one of 
the prettiest of measures. Only in advocating 
these, for variety’s sake, it is mot necessary 
that we should abuse the waltz, or show our ignorance 











of the manner in which it is danced in society. The 
Telegraph writer pretends that girls do not like it, 
and again shows his ignorance in this. Let the 
aggregate of girls who dance ordinarily well be polled, 
and they will all proclaim the waltz as prince of 
dances. The fact is, the waltz is a good test-dance ; 
and those circles where it is received with disfavour, 
proclaim themselves de facto unused to much “ going 
out.” It is like the use of the knife when peas are 
in season: an eloquent little criterion. Talk about 
‘‘yomping hoydens ” and ‘ parcels of louts ’'—why, 
Sir, it seems as hard for the Daily Telegraph to frame 
a conception of the ideal gentleman and gentlewoman, 
as for a codfish to imagine a linnet.—Yours ove- 
diently, BaNnDMASTER. 








PROFESSOR TYNDALL ON SOUND. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Charles Lunn, 
seems unable to gather from Professor Tyndall's 
lectures the precise way in which the superposed 
harmonics affect the quality or timbre of instruments, 
the human voice included. 

Your correspondent has evidently failed to give 
due attention to figure 48 and accompanying observa- 
tions, in Mr. Tyndall's explanation of the effect of 
an assemblage of overtones. 

It is in the *‘ loops and sinuosities ” given in that 
illustration of Dr. Young's old experiments, we are 
to look for the modern theory of timbre, as pro- 
pounded by Professor Helmholtz. 

The theory can be briefly and familiarly explained, 
thus :—the clangtint or timbre of an instrument is 
not only due to the presence of superposed harmonics 
but depends upon the physical composition of the 
vibrating substance. According to the nature of that 
substance, the vibratory waves take diffcrent shapes 
and directions. For instance, the vibrations of a 
pure and simple sounding instrument like the flute, 
will travel, we may say for argttment’s sake, in a direct 
line; whilst the vibrations of a stringed or reed in- 
strument will travel the same distance from point to 
point, and in the same period of time, but by different 
routes. These different routes or multiplied sinuos- 
ities, the shapes of some of which Professor Tyndall 
gives us, cause to our perceptions the sense of quality 
or timbre. 

The minuteness with which we perceive thesé 
physical gyrations, depends on the delicacy of our 
organization ; hence the English who are not par- 
ticularly delicately organised, prefer fluty to reedy 
tones in voices, organs, fiddles, &e. The same want 
of subtlety of preception leads them to affect the 
simple and unmixed, and everything, as their 
theologians express it, that is ‘‘sound.”—Yours, &e¢., 

Oct. 28th. J. G, Layman. 





THE TROIS TEMPS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sir,—A soi-disant professor of dancing has com- 
municated to a daily paper an explanation of the 
difference between the valse d duew temps, and the 
valse & trois temps, a distinction which he thinks 
is not generally understand (!) In one part of 
the letter he says: “I will now say a few words 
respecting the different dances now in vogue. As 
a professor of the art, my experience during the 
time I have taught iu this country is that there 
are very few who know the difference between the 
waltz @ trois temps and the walts d deus temps, and 
as the waltz is the most graceful and fashionable 
of all the dances, a little explanation of the 
difference between the two will perhaps be accept- 
able. From the time of the introduction of the 
waltz, the steps have been six in number, danced 
to two bars of three-fourth time of music, and con- 
sequently called walts a trois temps. 

Now allow me, Sir, firstly to say that I for one 
was not aware that the deus temps was known in 
this country as the hop waltz, I fancy if you 
asked a lady what step she preferred, and proposed 
the deuw temps, you would rather astonish her 
if you began the hop waltz. Few ladies in good 
society know the hop waltz; and there are very 
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few of those who prefer it. 
believe, more generally known as ‘ galop step, 
valsified.” Secondly: “The fatigue consequent on 
its performance” has brought out a new waltz 
within the last ten years, which everybody now is 
trying to get hold of, and is known as the casino 
step, or modern trois temps. This step is the 
graceful one; this step is the one which is only 
half so tiring as the old trois temps, because 
instead of going round once in every bar, you only 
turn once in two bars. 
bars (for a gentleman): face the south, and com- 
mence with the trois temps. You dance one, two, 
three, all the sane length, completing the turn, 
thus facing the north, leaving you to finish the 
step in the next bar straight back by two on the 
right and a short one between on the left, like the 
galop step. , 

Therefore this the casino step is a mixture of 
trois temps and deux temps, which takes two bars 
to finish the step and only one turn. Of course a 
little variety is pleasing, and one occasionally does 
the deux temps for a couple of bars or more at 
intervals, but without any turning. If you watch 
a good dancer, you will see him begin the dance 
in this way, and again to delay or hasten out of 
another's way.—Yours, &c., 

Oct. 26. x. P. B. 





FRANCE, 





Panis, Oct. 28. 

Some curiosity has long existed in Paris con- 
cerning the forthcoming comedy by M. Ed. Cadol, 
the author of ‘ Les Intimes,” from the reputation 
of which, good things were anticipated from the 
author. The production of ‘ La Fausse Monnaie” 
has qowever rather damped those expectations. A 
musical composer of high aspirations has married a 
young widow, a Polish princess, with whom he is 
supposed to have been on somewhat too intimate 
terms before the days of her widowhood. The 
marriage has not turned out happily. The mu- 
fician, devoted to his art, is so absorbed in his 
opera, a * Second Part of Faust,” to which Paul 
Courtois,a young poet, supplies the libretto, that he 
pays little attention to the lax proceedings of his 
wife. She makes her salon a reception-room for 
very doubtful society, utterly regardless of the 
reputation of her daughter Berthe, who looks upon 
her father-in-law, the maestro, as her best friend. 
Not that the princess ignores the value of Berthe 
altogether. She hopes to repair her somewhat 
dilapidated fortune by marrying the young lady to a 
Polish cousin, whom she has never seen, and who 
is incaleulably rich, while the maestro, on the 
other side, would willingly see her the wife of Paul. 
However, there is a third suitor in the field, one 
William de Fridelskoi, an adventurer of the Bourse, 
where he mismanages the princess's affairs, who 
thinks that the best way to secure a lady's hand 
is to compromise her character. He, therefore, makes 
his addresses to Berthe as conspicuous as possible, 
and writes to her billets-doux without end, all of 
which she receives, but—an ingénue of ingénues— 
puts into her draw unread. This scheme for a time 
works well. Paul Courtois has succeeded in per- 
suading his uncle, the painter Moulinier, to consent 
to his marriage with Berthe, and has had no little 
difficulty in so doing, for the old gentleman, who is 
a cynic after the fashion of the Desgenais of M. Th. 
Barriére, does not greatly relish the notion of his 
nephew selecting a spouse from a circle which looks 
very like a quarter of the demi-mionde. No sooner 
has his consent been extorted than it is withdrawn, 
in consequence of the unlucky affair of the letters, 
which has reached his ears. The maestro, in sense- 
less despair, flings his score into the fire, somewhat 
prematurely, for shortly afterwards Derthe vindicates 
her fair fame by producing the letters unopened, 
and becomes the happy wife of Paul. As for the 
princess, her eyes are opened to the error of her ways, 
and, soliciting pardon for the past, she promises to 
behave better in future. 

“Un mari qui pleure”’ is a one-act comedy by 
M. Jules Prevol, successfully produced at the 
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Thédtre Francais. The action is carried on by 
two married couples—namely, Henri Laroche, an 
*avocat,”’ and Gaston d’Ayrolles, a captain of dra- 
goons, and their respective wives. Mdme. d Ayrolles, 
devotedly attached to her husband, has unintention- 
ally wounded the heart of one M. de Taisy, who 
pursues her with protestations of love, much to her 
annoyance, for she knows that D’Ayrolles is of a 
susceptible temperament, having once seen him 
moved even to tears, of which she feels she has been 
herself the cause. Her remorse on this account 
she confides to her friend, Mdme. Laroche, who 
only envies her the possession of a gentleman 
so tender-hearted, and wishes that M. Laroche 
was something like him. A billet-doux, without 
address, happening to fall from the sleeve of Mdme. 
d’Ayrolles, is picked up by Laroche, who, not 
caring to look at it, flings it heedlessly on‘ the 
table, his wife contriving to make him believe that 
it is intended for her. In the meanwhile, the 
constitutional susceptibility of D’Ayrolles has been 
screwed up toa more than ordinany pitch, by the 
attentions paid to his wife by M. de Taisy at a 
ball, and, calling on Laroche to discourse on his 
wrongs, he descants so eloquently on the nature of 
billets-doux that the hard-hearted lawyer becomes 
curious, and takes up the hitherto disregarded 
note, which bears the signature of the formidable 
De Taisy. Mdme. Laroche, aware of what has 
passed, is highly delighted, thinking that her 
husband will be jealous at last. To her surprise 
he is not even suspicious. Had she harboured any 
improper thought, she would not have let the billet 
fall in his way ; and when he reflects on the baseness 
of the libertine in addressing a lady beyond the reach 
of calumny, he bursts into tears. The joy of Mdme. 
Laroche at finding that she too has a lachrymose 
husband is checked by the information that D’ Ayrolles 
has challenged De Taisy in the name of his friend. 
A duel ensues, in which De Taisy who thinks that the 
captain has called him out on his own account, is 
wounded, and Mdme. Laroche learns the useful 
lesson that it is dangerous to trifle with serious 
matters. 





PAYING HIS SHOT. 








It is seldom that we read of an actor being required 
to pay for admission to his own entertainment. Yet 
such was the case with Mr. Toole on a recent after- 
noon in Dundee. Shortly before 4 o’clock, the 
popular comedian resolved to take, by way of rest, 
‘‘a quiet lounge” in the grand Volunteer Bazaar, 
but he was barely within the doors when his identity 
was discovered, and he was soon surrounded by the 
“ fairy” stall-keepers, who fairly swindled him out 
of several pounds in lottery tickets for sofa blankets, 
cushions, cosies, slippers, smoking caps, cradles, 
and all the other paraphernalia which, besides 
visitors (as Mr. Toole observed), are usually sold 
at fancy bazaars. But the actor was not to be let 
off with a simple expenditure of money. Colonel 
Sandeman, hearing that he was in the hall, came 
and asked him to give an entertainment of some 
kind, if only for a few minutes. The gallant colonel 
would take no denial, and Mr. Toole, though totally 
at a loss to know how he would manage to entertain 
an audience on so short a notice, laughingly con- 
sented with his characteristic good-humour. The 
announcement was therefore made in the large 
hall that Mr. Toole would give an _ enter- 
tainment in the ante-room, the additional price 
of admission being fixed. Ladies at once took 
their places at the doors to collect the money, and 
so hurriedly was the whole affair arranged that 
the comedian had not time to pass in. Im- 
mediately upon the announcement being made 
there was a rush to the doors, and it was soon 
discovered that there would be ‘a crowded 
house.” Of course, Mr. Toole expected to get in 
as usual without paying. But no—the ladies at the 
door were inexorable, and before getting admission 
he had to pay his admission money, like the rest of 
the audience, the fairy door-keepers exclaiming, 
‘Oh, no—we know Mr. Toole well, and if you wish 
to see him you really must pay.” The room was 
crowded in a few moments; the company repre- 
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senting a handsome sum contributed to the funds of 
the bazaar. This very novel and impromptu enter- 
tainment was, of course, a great success. 








Bankruptcy or A Music Teacuer.—On Tuesday 
Mr. George Forbes appeared in the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy before Mr. Commissioner Winslow. The 
bankrupt was a teacher of music, of Alma-square, 
St. John’s-wood, late of Culverwell-road, Bays- 
water. He came before the Court on his own 
petition, ascribing his failure to insufficiency of 
income; some large schools in which he had taught 
having been discontinued. The debts are £1165; 
little or no assets. Amongst the creditors are 
Messrs. Cramer, Messrs. Erard and Erard, Messrs. 
Lamborn Cock, and Co., and other houses connected 
with the musical profession. Mr. Aldridge appeared 
for the official assignee, no trade assignee having 
been appointed. On examination of the bankrupt it 
was elicited that his wife had an income of £75 a 
year arising from £2000 of stock, which was settled 
on her under the will of a former husband, and in 
which he denied having any interest. The accounts 
not being filed in time an adjournment was ordered, 
and the bankrupt was directed to produce a copy of 
the will. 





Mr. Joseph’s Barnby’s prospectus of the second 
season is out. Amongst the compositions enu- 
merated is the ‘ Passion Music” of Bach, the pro- 
duction of which, Mr. Barnby assures us, will receive 
every assistance from Professor Bennett, ‘‘a kindly 
aid which cannot be too highly estimated, or too 
thankfully acknowledged.” Beethoven’s Mass in D, 
one of its composer's latest works, Haydn’s 
‘* Seasons,”’ Handel's ‘ Alexander's Feast,” Beet- 
hoven’s Choral symphony, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lobge- 
sang” and the ‘ Elijah,” Handel’s ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” and the Dettingen Te Deum, form the 
repertory, which will be enriched with a “ scriptural 
idyl,” in two scenes, called ‘* Rebekah,” the music 
by Mr. Barnby. 





FemMAte ATTRactions can be largely enhanced by the use of 
scientific appliances of a remote as well as of a modern origin, 
now given to the public for the firsttime. ‘Tight-lacing need not 
be abandoned, as all the baneful influences are nullified by the 
new system. The most charming effects upon the hair and 
complexion, and the most perfect figure and carriage, available 
to all ladies who will read Mrs. Singleton’s brochure just pub- 
lished, free by post for 13 stamps. Apply, by letter, to Mrs. 
Singleton, 58, Tiount-street, Grosvenor-square, London. 








CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL'S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wa. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac,, Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 


Where'er you walk (Semel). 
Angels ever bright and fair 


Holy, holy! (Redemption). 
Lord, remember David (So- 


sarmes). (Theodora). 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac-| Lord to Thee each night and 
cabseus). day (Theodora). 
No. 2. 
He Jayeth the beams. ’Tis liberty 
Come, ever siniling liberty. Happy fair. 
O liberty! 
No. 3. 
Shall Ion Mamre’sfertileplain. | What’s Sweeter than the new- 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. blown Rose ? 
O magnify the Lord. Wise Men flatt’ring. 





No. 4. 


Heart the seat of soft deligh t 
As when the dove, 


Love in her Eyes. 
O Ruddier than the Cherry. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Srreet, W. 





Just Published, Price 4s., 


Les CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ. 
By E. DE SELVIER. 


Cramer & Co., 15, Westmoreland-street Dublin. 





I A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vurpt. 
4 “Swirtty tHroven tar West,” 2s. 6d.; and “Tus 
Marprn's Praygr,” 83. Vocal adaptations in English from 
favourite airs. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO-S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 

Subscribers’ names received for Cramer’ s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 








SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


O_O eee 


G TUDENTS' SONGS 
BURGHER SONGS 
SOLDIERS’ SONGS 

VY OLESLIEDER 

a with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALBExTO RaNDEGGER. 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pv Terrgavx. 


German words attached. 





Now Published, 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kihlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


gehen.) 
. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
. MY PIPE, (An die Pfeife.) 
- HOME BELOVED. 


So wo mest r 


oy 
= 


(Lied eines Landmanns in 


Ferne.) 
. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. ) 
. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
15. mao oad Any WISK, (Es kann ja nicht immer so 
eiben. 
THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING. (Abschied der 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 
IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 
THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Stundchensunger 
und der Nachtwiichter. ) 
THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
(An die Freude.) 


iho 
we CO bo 


1 


17. 
18. 


= 


19. 
20. 


i 


und das Madchen. ) 
GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS, 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





‘There is more in them than in the vast majority of song 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Era. 

“Both mus and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 


CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street W. 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 





AND 


“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 
Price 4s. each. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





=' NEW DUET FOR TENOREAND CONTRALTO, 


~~ 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


FRANCESCORBERGER. 








Price Four Shillings. 





CBAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
28. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8S. JAMES, 8S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
my! = BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. I, Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities connection with thir 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 28. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Each 13s. 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On PrespyTertanism and InvinGism. 
Vol Il. On Anabartism, the InpEPENDENTs, and the QuAKERS, 
Vol. I11. On MeruHopism and SwEpENBORGIANS, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 8s, 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY; 
being the Sequel to ‘Tnx Bistg AND ITs INTERPRETERS.” 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
WwW. J. A) D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 8s. 6d. ; by 
post, : 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
he ny A of Tract 90."—British Magazine. %.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s, ; by post, 7s. 5d. 


Each 4s. 6d. ; 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s, ; by post, 4s. 8d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
og: rowers Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
8. 
INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 


agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law-of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 


OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d, ; by post, 1s. 8d, 


J.T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Baton-square, §.W. 








INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and 
EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 
TARIES. By Mr, and Mrs, PETHERICK, 2 yols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 





XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 


— Mines. By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c. 
vols. 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN, 
: From Published and Original sources. By F. W¥YNFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols, 








HE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. 


By J. 8. LE FANU. $8 vols. 


HE GAGE OF HONOUR: 


By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 8 vols. 


COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. 





a Novel. 











By 
the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 
OST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. By 


JOSEPH VEREY. Svol, 
P AND DOWN THE WORLD: a Novel. 


By RUSSELL GRAY. 8 vols. 





HE CRUST AND THE CAKE: a Novel. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 


Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 8 vols. 


(\NLY A WOMAN'S LOVE. By the Earl 
of DESART. 2 vols. 


‘A PERFECT TREASURE: an Incident 
in the Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq. 1 vol 
IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By 

the Author of ‘Olive Varcoe,” &c. 8 vols. 


HE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 
a Novel. By J.M.CAPES, M.A. 8 vols. 


PINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
Cc CO H OMIWN BEB 8, 
E By an OXFORD DON. 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street E. 
































ine “ ARGUS” and THE ** AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL, 


Messrs. Witson & Macxrxnon, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction ot 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
bourne. 

tn LES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m., a6 


The “ ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNHILL. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 





CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA, 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


WITH 


SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS, 
Post free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
a FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEE 


ot oreatan | italian | Latin | obber origi 


Price 1s, Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Onauza & Co. Nise & Oo, and Bausssos & Co. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


COMMER CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 


PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, | 


Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 
RAMER'S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 


Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


CxANERs THIRD BOOK, 
/) Fantasias Gepenive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


FOURTH BOOK will contain 


Oe: MER’S 
J “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special | 


objecta. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 


/) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
following Book. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 


J | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | 


will have been i t b f 
oa ny ame great measure prepared by the practice of the 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


(4 MER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
/J with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


Containing little | Bennett, dc. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
=a from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 


? 


anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 











CRAMER’S 
NEW 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 


(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


te improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d'Harmonie.’ 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“*The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—‘‘ We have inspected 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
furte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
t are hanical. . . . The eftects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of hanics) in the richness o1 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘ The empire of the grand pianos is 











CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 


SIVE 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- | 





RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 

‘NRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

) vations on the Art of 8! (continued) by Manuel 


) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two | Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the | and Pellegrini, and Duets for So o and Tenor, Mezzo- 


works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containin 


Exur- 
aon Detieenk, &a., conse aatasten fone toe Welles 99 (SRAMER'S NINTH BOOK, containin 


Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 


tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, | 
Rubivi, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, | 


Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 


and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; and 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
tion. 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Soprano and Baritone voices, by VY. Wallace and Henry 

Smart. 

Obser- 

(concluded), by Manuel 
thoven, Duct by Mac- 


vations on the Art of Sin 
Garcia, Grand Selection: Song by 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 


Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 


Ballads (Paes ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 


celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 


Sone by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Lonnon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srreet, W.}; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Deux imprompsas pourle Piano, Composée par * d. 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
enemas. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupis. 
Price 8s. 


Caamzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupim. 3s. 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


—_—_—_—_ 


OSE BLANCHE WALTZ, By W. O. Laver. 
Bolo ds, Duet 6s. 


Cuaman & Oo., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 








CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THEE. Written by B. S. Montgomery. Music by 
Purr. 2. 6d. 


Cuaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
#PADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Tsnegavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Lavay. 8s. 
Cuaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
i FEAS TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 3s. 


naman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
> ie PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
pu Tsanzgavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 
Caamas & Co. Limited, 201 Regent-street, W. 

















threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 

and piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
yee wl delivate nuances of expression, and general = 
this instrument matks an important stage in the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street, 
Bricutos: West Street. Dustin: Westmoreland Street 
Bgirast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murz Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Muirsom & Son, Bath; Smite & Son, anv 
Hime & Sox, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 








vJUSsBT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS, 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HE FouNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Satnts, 
Manrcaret Street. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








INCOMPARABLY 
SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Illus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.: 
69, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOI . 
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SONG S&S. 


SEE, heey vied 
a elland .... 


oice from the Ocean (B) . 
Calm and storm (A Contras trast) 
~ hter of the ‘Snow (“* The Snowdrop”) 
ome s.... * weer a0. 
et I wore « child again > ee ae: ee ee 
Land of my love . 
Little cares the Robin. Song ( (s). (Sang by Malle. ra Gillies 
May time (s) ... oar 
Parting, The (Her last words at) arin tak Seek Sip Side ates wiih 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) .. 
She wore a wreath of roses 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (s) ... 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song 
Little Golden Hair Led Venice} in D DandE E (e) 
Regret thee! .... 
Separation ......scceverece 


SMART, H. 
Bright be her dreams (c) ...... 
Charge, Chester, charge (a). 
Day is done, The (c) ......... 
Do you think of the days = are gone, Jea eanie. 
Hopes of my heart ° 
In the sunny hours of May .. 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (9 ( 2). 
Ditto, in F (c) .. 
T'll tell you why I'd like to be a rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) . Pe Tere Tye 
Look from thy lattice, in F (r) svcenetp 
Ditto,inD ... cececocccece 
Minnesinger’s dream ‘e) 5600-tneees ee 
Magic of a Flower, ws © cscsee 
Ditto, in £ flat (B) . 
0 do not chide me Seeds eo ee 
O d Love and the new, The . ‘ 
O tell me, shall my love be mine Sam 
iio ha in E flat (1),....... on 
itto, a 
— = Eile e (Young an Eh “(o) : 
re in h shall meet i, e (c 
Rose of May .. canada sath Le 
Rhine Mai en, The .. 
Spinning Wheel, The (c) : 
Sir Brian the Bold (c) . 
Soldier’s Wife, The 


summer night | silver ight beantifal ‘night (in # fat 


Tell on sweet Zephyr o).. 
The Broken remy Song (c) eenlesan ta 
Thinking of thee (c) ... pre 
Through every aes and change (@). eee ce eecece 
Two names, The hen eocececcce 
Waiting for the Spring ic)” 

Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Eile)’ (e) :: 


HATTON, J. 


A maiden stood upon the shore (s), (sung by ame. 
Parepa) .. 

Messenger, The, (ai, (sung by Pischek 

Cariole, i or Christmas sleigh ride 

Revenge (B), , (sung by Staudigl)...... 

Come live with me, and be my love, in B flat (r 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor _—" ° 

Good- -bye, sweetheart, good-bye, in 
Ditto, in E flat (7 ie 

How proudly they'll hear of ‘this ‘at home 

King Christmas (3) 

Man of War (8), (sung by Herr Formes) 

Under the Gra tree, in F (Robin Hood) (1) ° 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims _— eoccccce 

Who pay poppe me fresh f a —— 8 _— 

I dreamt ee ccccee 

Pauline’s Song.....+seseseee 

Hope, sweet hope .....+.+.. 

Sing no MOre .......00008 

The Cariole .... 

The Bridal morn.. 0 00 ccecee 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 
bir re the bee sucks (from wyeapepespeitt ~ Megs ve . 
Ditto in B flat ‘by Mise Bani ss caoteunedlinae ae 
Bride from the (gang by ian BAR ss sess anscse see 


GOUNOD. 

Coury dove, ina and © ( eng iy in mie, Sherrington} 

y dove, in A an 8), n 
Fair the rose of love is blowing oe in Ate 
Fairer than the morning . 
Far r in his lowly state “Trene™) in Dana ¢ (e): 
For ght bs Eh me (“Irene”) in A and G....++.. 
Gold and gray, in F an 
Hast thou seen the roung day ‘blushing’ (“Irene”) ink 

flat and C (s) ... a8 06's 

Hero to Leander, in D and C 
Lark Song, The, ‘in A and C (8). 
Le — Poesie de A. Lamartin: 


bo Go nO nS Co CocoRD COCO CO tO OO 





wowoc ww 








eee eee ener 


ee eeee 


BORD OCOHOHO REO ED OCOD BO HO BO NO BS PO PO bS bo NO PO PO NO PO BO PO bo bo PO BO POS co tO 










ee eeeeee 
eee eeeeee 
seeeeede se ee ee ee ee eeeees 
PPP eee eee eee eee 
FOP Oe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eeeeee 


eee Pee eee eee ere eee ee ee) 


BO BO BO BO CO BO CO BO BO BO BO BO BO ho bO bO CO BO CO bo 
AAAMAMSORHOASAAMVMAAABOGAOS 


See ee ee emer ewww eee 






Coon ecco Rococo oO 





seen eeeeee 


English and French 


* 
eeenee 


mis cons hasneth may antag chend et Gh. ston 


BLUMENTHAL, J. 
A Day. 


Ditto. in F (2), by Mame. Sherrington) 
Fat HN Serena, a be flat (7) 








sony ck ies ose 
T 
1 ht pemlenen errr 





thee, be see -- ‘and © (c), *(gung by Mdme. 
Re np HO I ead agenahaperepesstegans 
LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1—15 ENGLISH SONGS, 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 
Rod kd in the Cradle of the} Welcome me home. 
Ti mo h ‘ighed. resi a ! 
he nchor’s we , 10n: 
The Thorn. Isle of Dea, 
[’d be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks, Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching| Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, ob ed since my Brother 


The Mocking Bird. 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock Lt > a Mother. 
Come howe, Father! Sea-shell. 


Mill May. Watt tor | for the Waggon. 


Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 8.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 





Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank. 

As it fell upon a Day, 
Ihe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


Annie, dear, good bye, Alice. 
The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 





Mary, don’t forget me. he dawn is —— o’er us. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile «gai 

iug. Norah, Darling ! “don't believe 
Bonnie Kate. them, 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark. ay Day will I give thanks. 
Hymn of Eve. re Infancy’s Bud. 
David Singing before Saul. The World of Ch 
Author of Good, Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. ht and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. uish, 
Lamb of the Father. 
No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 

When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver’d waters roam. 


Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that mever| rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an ya day. 
Oh — Te woman's heart is} Ere around the huge oak. 
bought, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
Weary flowers their buds are Ss is but a bi. cea day. 


closing. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear ae, ‘don not chide me. 





Thine is my heart. = —— lam. 
Weep not for friends departed. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


Ave Maria. 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Some where my love liesdream- | Gentle Annie. 

ing. Gone are the Days. 
Hard Times, come again no| Lottie in the oa 

more. Ring de 
Annie Lisle. — and begive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs. Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home, 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
Ulalie, 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
The be Gens Home — “‘ Jessy | In that Devotion—‘‘ Matilda..” 


Maid of the Silvry Mail— 
only. a Ribbon—“The Sleep-| ‘The River Sprite.” 
ing Queen.” bs & Bud of May" She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my| _ to Conquer. 
heart—“ Matilda.” a aH the Gentle Dove— 
hy Heart for me—‘' Rose as chine! 
Coin iad I've Watched him— ‘ Hel- 
He'll miss me—** She Stoops g 
to Conquer.” 
For Her Sweet Sake—“ The 
Bride of Song.” 


vellyn. 
When the Elves at Dawn do 
pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1sr. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. 
Recollection. 


Despair. 
Per froma this throbbing Bosom. 
my Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. 





No. 11.—HAYDN'S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sym) Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


never deem my Love can 

’ to be q ag 

errs nas sn 

Oh. think not Love is light a¢| Stand up for Uncle Sam, my 
‘ame. ! 

The Little One that died. 

Lillie Dale. 


Gaels ea. 





Bell. 
’w off to Baltimore, 
whe Brown lies moald’ring in 
the Grave. -- 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION 


O breathe not his name. 
— me, if all those endear- | 
young charms. 
lore 's young dream, 
Go where glory waits thee. 
The harp that once through 
Tara's halls. 


Rich and rare were the gems) 


she wore, 


OF IRISH MELODIES. 


| The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 

The last rose of summer. 

The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling. 

Krin | the tear and the smile, 

by that lake. . 
as sorrow thy young days 
faded, ” 





No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 


Nearer home. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. | 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling, 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, real built wherry! 
yoly yon waterman, 


‘died at sea, 
Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal, 

Tom Tackle, 

The constant Sailor, 
Lovely Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner, 





No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


T’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! 


| Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Past? 

The old Sexton. 


Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALI 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


sADS BY LINLEY. 


| Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie?) Why do I love thee yet? 


Come out with me. 


They have = you to another. 


Blue eyed Nell 
I can know thee no more. 


Grace Darling. 

Laurette. 

| Whistle, and I'll come to you 
my Lad 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


Bid me discourse. 
| The Pilgrim of Love. 


No, 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother ? 

Lucy Lee. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. 

De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me? 

Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 

I’m o’er young to marry yet. 

Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose, 
’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


sg the Willow she’s sleep- 


ng. 

Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Old Bob Ridley. 

The Song of the Rose, 
Kingdom coming. 

Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A highland lad my love was 





born, 
Green grow the rushes, O | 
Auld Kobin Gray, 
Roslin Castle, 


No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


No. 22.—TEN ITAL 


O thou ber G a tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream. 
The Troubedour’ 8 Song. 
Oh a N stays 
Calmly the ng. 
Gaily thro’ Tih wander, 


The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Last Watch, 
Outward Bound. 


IAN OPERA SONGS. 


In whispers soft and nee 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended 





No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


Home beloved. 
The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The maou on. 


M le 
nay Fn 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
The Rhine Song, 

The Violet and the Maiden. 
la 6 Toast. 


y Pipe 
The livelong Day. 





No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Love is Life's radiant Star. Tet me kiss him for his 
A little mor» Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly Bly. 
Old Aunty Neal. Cor Cob, 
Susan Rayne. ek see 4] in the Valley 
falls the M t. 
Kaw but never ~ on Where fae Lula le 5°t0 ? 
Oh Willie, we have missed Jogee wee light-bre ew 
you. 


Lonpow: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Reocznt Staeet, W.; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO, 
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EXETER HALL. 


MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


HxXTRA CONCERT. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE. 


REPETITION OF HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 


THE MES SIA AH, 


On SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20ru, 1869, 


TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST TWO. 


Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Signor FOLI. 


ORGANIST - - - Mr. JOHN C. WARD. 
The CHORUS will consist of Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S FESTIVAL CHOIR. The BAND will inchide the 


most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 


Conductor - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


PROGRAMME OF THE THIRD SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, 
On WEDNESDAY EVENING, December Ist. 


PART I. 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ LOBGESANG,” or “ HYMN OF PRAISE.” 


SOLOISTS: 
Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. Mdme. GILARDONTI. 


Mr. SIMS REEVES. 






































PART IL. 
A Selection of Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. 


IN WHICH THE ABOVE ARTISTES WILL BE ASSISTED BY 


Mdlle. DRASDIL, 
Signor FOLI, AND Mr. J M. WEHLI. 
Conpuctor - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 


THE FOURTH SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


‘WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 15th. 











SOLOISTS: 
Mdlle. CHRISTINE NILSSON. Mdme. GILARDONI. Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES. Signor FOLI. _ Mr. J. M. WEASLI. 
ConpuctoR - - - - Mr. HENRY LESLIE. 





The Doors open at Seven, and the 3ROE yrances commence at Half- past Seven o'clock. 
VIOUS 


RESERVED SEATS, Area, Half-a-Guinea. 

A limited number of RESERVED STALLS, Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea. 

WEST GALLERY, 7s.; AREA UNRESERVED and ORCHESTRA, 5s. 

Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate Street; 
MiTcne.L, 38, Old Bond Street; CHAPPELL, New Bond Street ; Avstix, St. James's Hall; WL. Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street ; Kerrn, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; and of Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings. 











Printed aud Published by Janse Swirt, of 66, King-steost, Goldeu-square, in the County of Middjooox, at the Printing-cfjeo, of Swirz & Oo., 66, King-stxest, gfoposaid. Friday, Oot. 3A, 1869 
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